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A FEW HIGH-SCHOOL 800KS 


— FROM — 


HENRY HOLT & CO0.’S LIST. 


SCIENCE. 


29 WEST 23D Sr. re CHEMISTRY. Briefer Course. (Entirely new 
ed. in 1893.) 435 pp. $1.12. 

NE W YOR K. Pror. McCoy of Princeton: “In my judgment, it is the best book of its kind.” 

378 WABASH AVE. REMSEN AND RANDALL’S CHEMICAL EXPERI- 

C MENTS. (A companion to the above.) 158 pp. soc. 

CHICACO. MARTIN’S THE HUMAN BODY. Briefer Course. Re- 

Descriptive vised. 377 pp. $1.20. 

* Pror. Coutrer of Chicago University: “* Where the study of the human body 

Catalogue is restricted to a short term, this is really the only book to be used.” 

Free. BESSEY’S BOTANY. Briefer Course. (Entirely new ed. 

in 1896.) 350 pp. $1.12. 

Prices net. Pror. RoTHKock of University of Pennsylvania: “There is nothing super- 

ficial in it, nothing needless introduced, nothing essential left out. ‘The 


language is lucid.” 


MATHEMATICS, HISTORY, and ECONOMICS. 
GiLLETS ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 412"pp. $1.35. 
GILLET’S EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY. 436pp. $1.25. 
JOHNSTON'S UNITED STATES. 473 pp. $1.00 
WALKER’S POLITICAL ECONOMY, Elementary Course. 323 pp. §1.00. 


ENCLISH, GERMAN, and FRENCH. 

PANCOAST’S INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE. A Critical 
and Historical account, with lists for collateral reading, maps, etc. 556pp. $1.25. 
(Circular free.) 

ENGLISH READING SERIES. (See Catalogue.) 

THOMAS’S PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 411 pp. $1.12. 

OTIS’S ELEMENTARY GERMAN. 431 pp. 8oc. 

HARRIS GERMAN READER. (Veryeasy.) 356 pp. $1.00. 

WHITNEY’S INTRODUCTORY GERMAN READER. 399pp. $'.00. 

STERN’S STUDIEN U. PLAUDEREIEN. First Series. New Ed. 262 pp. $1.10. 

WHITNEY’S GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. New and cheaper 
Ed. 12mo. $1.50 retail. 

GERMAN TEXTS. Over 100, many with vocabularies. 

WHITNEY’'S PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 442 pp. $1.30. (Part I. 
separate ; goc.) 

WHITNEY’S INTRODUCTORY FRENCH READER. 256 pp. 7oc. 

STERN AND MERAS’ ETUDE PROGRESSIVE. 285pp. $1 20. 

GASC’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 1.186pp. $2.25. (Pocket ed. $1.00) 

BELLOW'S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 605 pp. $1.09. (Pocket ed. $2.55.) 

FRENCH TEXTS. Over 100, many with vocabularies. 


Supplementary Reading. 


Standard Literature Serics *x» Golden-Rod Books. 


There is no past so long as Books shall live. — Buiwer Lytton, ‘ The Souls of Books.” St. ahd 


PLAN OF THE SERIES: (Complete Poems or Condensed 
MODERN: 


Narratives, with Notes, for School Use. Historical Novels 


Abridged. Complete Story in the Author’s own words, 
TEXT-BOOKS : 


Questionable or irrelevant matter omitted. Skilful Editing. 
Tasteful Binding. Attractive Typography. Interesting 
Selections. 

SINGLE NUMBERS: ( 54-128 pp., stiff olive paper 
sides, 12%c.; cloth, 20c.) The Spy; Rob Roy; Paul 
Dombey, Christmas Stories ; Enoch Arden, and Other 
Poems, including Tennyson’s last poem, “ Crossing 


SUPPLEMENTARY : 
READING. ; the Bar”; Prisoner of Chillon, and Other Poems ; Gul- 
liver’s Travels ; Alhambra, Sketch- Book: Twice - Told 


Tales, A Wonder - Book; The Snow Image; Two Years 


Before the Mast; Evangeline. AUTHORS 
INCLUDED: 


DOUBLE NUMBERS: (j60-224 pp. Paper, 20c.; cloth, 


Cooper , 
Irving . 
Hlawthorne 
Kennedy (Js. BP.) . 
Dana (R. Hi.) Jr. 
Longfellow 


30c.) Pilot, Deerslayer; Kenilworth, Lady of the Lake ; 
Horse -Shoe Robinson; Harold ; “ Ninety- Three.” 


The Golden-Rod Books contain choice children’s 
= HMugo(Vicior). 


First, Second, Third, and Fourth Readers. Illustrated. mwitt 

yron 
I. Rhymes and Fables, 12c.; II. Songs and Stories, “y 


Dickens» 
15c.; Ill. Fairy Life, 2oc.; IV. Ballads and Tales, bennye#on . 


25¢. 
Special Discounts on all Orders from Boards or Dealers, 
Correspondence invited. 
University PuBLisHiNG COMPANY, 
NEW ENGLAND DEPT,, 437747 East Tenth St., New York. 


352 Washington St., Boston. 


New Editions of Two Important Books 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES IN AMERICAN HISTORY, with numerous 
Search Questions. By Groruk A, WILLIAMS, PH.D., instructor in Brown University. 
Revised and enlarged edition. 16mo, pp. 181. Manilla, 50 cts.; Cloth, $1.00. 


When first issued, ten years ago, this work was a pioneer in its field, and it has been used 
with remarkable success in some of the best schools in the country. The new edition gives 
vreatly extended references, brings the history down to McKinley’s inauguration, aid is interleaved Sor notes, & Very 
vreat convenience, No teacher of history should be without it. This is now Vol. X LIL. of our Standard Teachers’ 
Library. The following popular question books have recently been added to this library, and may be had in manilla 
at 50 ets. each. 

The Buffalo Examination Questions. Southwick’s Elementary Question Book, 
The Civil Service Question Book. Southwick’s Advanced Question Book. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By W. H. PAyYNer, LL.D., Chancellor of the University of 
Nashville. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 82. 50 cents. 
New plates being required for this well-known brief but comprehensive history, we have with the author's 
approval inserted 36 portraits and 11 other pictures, together with a few additional notes, mostly bibliographical. 
Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N Y 


Sust Published 


CHANSONS, POESIES ET JEUX FRANCAIS 


POUR LES ENFANTS AMERICAINS. 


Composés et recueillis par AGNes Govrrey Gay. 


In offering this little book to the public, the wish has been to fill the © long-felt want "of a collection 
of French songs and games suitable for American children, The majority of both the songs and games 
have been sung and played for years, and the selections of poetry in the latter part of the book have stood 
practical test. No pains have been spared to make the words acceptable to our American ideas of proper 
literature for children; and the music has been carefully revised, and much of it harmonized, by Mr. 
Grant-Schaefer, whose name is suflicient guaranty for thoroughness. 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


WILLIAM R. JHNKINGS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Announcement. 


| ings. Cloth, 
A NEW FIRST READER 


LOUIS P. NASH, 


Supt. of Schools, Gardner, Mass. 


instruction. 


) ESOP and MOTHER GOOSE. 46 pages. Illustrated with original draw- 


Price, 30 cents. Examination copy, 15 cents. 


Being careful selections from these stories and fables, arranged and adapted for children beginning 
to read. The book is planned to lead the pupil toward a knowledge of literature along lines 
indicated by prominent educators who have given special attention to the department of primary 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston and Chicago. 
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very. 


Samples of over 700 styles cannot, of course, be sent ; 
secure by mail a liberal sample. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE : 


| 
| ‘‘A pen may be driven, but a pencil does better when it is lead.” 


DIXON?’S 
are manufactured in over 700 styles. 


Some of the leads are dreams, for perfection of smoothness and easy writing qualities. 


but mention of the Journal of Education and an inclosure of 16 cents will 
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SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. NY. CO. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Avenue, 


We send you a9-inch 


IVORY SOAP 


Doily, stamped with vi- 
olets on fine linen, for 
twenty cents ; also a 6- 
inch delft design, with 
a book on embroidering 
these flowers, and our 
catalogue of stamped 
linens, postpaid, all for 


20 cts. 


99%: 


New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 


P. B. WORTHINGTON, 
Dert. G, 
244 Canal Street, 
N. Y. City. 


PURE 


lf a delicate article is to be 
washed and you fear it may 
fade or be injured, use only 
Ivory Soar. 


THe Procter & GAMBLE Oo., CINn'T!. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


“= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 


Schoolroom Decoration 


A SPECIALTY. 


Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for General Schoo) 
Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
(ce Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


y careful study of required conditions. 


- JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


either in the school or the office. 
Price, #3.50. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Shar ener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
i JOEL D. MILLER, 
[eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Menufactered by F. H. COOK & (0., Leominster. Mass. This is an ideal vacation land, St pe of trout, shad, sa 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER YOUR VACATION! 


Where Will You Spend It? 

Why not join a poets of cultured people, and go to 
the beautiful and romantic 
Evangeline Valley, Nova Scotia? 
Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s famous po ; 

moh, 


pine woods, and ozone. The nights are invariably c¢oo!. 


[New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


greater than ever before. 
write us, if you desire a change. 
teachers now. 


Western Office, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


spring. 


the air bracing. The tired brain-worker builds up faster 
than inany other land we have ever visited. There are 


=| all the fascinati fa foreign t sineluding a delicious 
of Grammar, Primary, and foreign tour including adele 


(Yarmouth Line) August 3d, returning (Plant Line) about 
August 25th. Crossing the Bay of Fundy (23g hours by 


graded Schools never have been Spend two days and nights 


in St. John, N. B. TACATION OF REST rather 
than of touring; yet we shall see Yarmouth, Digby, st 


over three weeks, all expenses, including carriage 


. +c | John, Wolfville, Grand Pre, Blomidon and the Itacin 
| 1n as g ea t d ma n d as this Minas, Windsor Halifax: Prise foc cative of 
< 


drive about Halifax, only %59.00. Our fourth season. 


Calls for next year are Send for prospectus. Address 
Do not hesitate to 
We want 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR ** EDUCATION,” 
m3t) 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, «// 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
2 Somerset St.. Roaton 


SOME CONNECTICUT OPINIONS 


Chandler Adjustab 


The most Enthusiastic P 


The Chandler Furniture which was put into our school 
last fall is proving in every way satisfactory, and when 
more furniture is needed, we shal] unquestionably put in 
Chandler goods. G. P, PHENIX, Principal. 

State Normal Training School. 

WILLIMANTIC, CONN., March 24, 1897. 


The Chandler Adjustable Chairs and Desks have been 
used in one of our schoolhouses (Laurel hill) since Sep- 
tember last. The furniture combines strength, «onven- 
ience, and comfort to a rare degree. It is liked above any 
other kind ever used. ‘ 

N. L. BISHOP, Superintendent of Schools. 

NorwIicH, CONnN., March 15, 1897, 

We are using the Chandler Desks in two rooms, and we 
find them all that was claimed, Our purpose is to replace 
our regulation single desks with an adjustable style as fast 
as We can. G. A. CADWELL, Principal, 

Wequonnoce School, 

NORWICH, CONN., March 18, 1897, 

We are using Chandler Adjustable Chairs and Desks, 
and are very much pleased with them. I do not believe 
our committee would use any other if we had other rooms 
to furnish, ‘The workmanship is of the highest order, 

A. P. SOMERS, Principal. 
Union Graded Schools. 

DANIELSON, CONN., March 27, 1897, 

We are greatly pleased with our Chandler Adjustable 
Chairs and Desks, especially with the last lot which have 
the adjustable tops, I have never seen any other school 
furniture which is so near the ideafas these desks and 
chairs are. They are marvels of comfort and convenience. 

J. A. GRAVES, Principat 

ITARTFORD, CONN., March 18, ’97. 


i 
South School. 
Adjustable Chairs and Desks placed by you in our 
new school are giving satisfaction in eve ry porticu 
The fixtures are as firm as the day they were « t; 
and if I wish to re-seat my class, I have no difficulty in 
idjusting the chairs and desks myself, The ' 


uniformity 
»f position, which is so much by the teacher, i 


and the fatigue usually attendant 
upon along sitting is perceptibly done away with, thus 
Fortunate, indeed, do I con 
sider the pupils, as well as the teachers, where Chandler 
Adjustable Chairs and Desks are in use. 
SUSAN S, DRUM, Principal, 


Locust-Avenue School, 
VANBURY, CONN,, June 12, 1896, 


desired 1s 
taken with great eas: 


proving its hygienic value 


OFFICE: 


165 Devonshire Street, 


26 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


Factory and Foundry References : 


at HAMILTON NATIONAL BAN 
N N: Ni NK. 
WALPOLE, MASS, THE BRADSTREET COMPANY, 


le Chairs and Desks 


raisers of Chandler Furniture are Those who Know it Best. 


It affords me great pleasure to commend most heartily 
the Chandler Adjustable Desk. Four rooms in ou! 
Locust-avenue school building were furnished with th: 
Chandler Adjustable Desks and Seats in March, 1896, and 
after using same for a year, I can say that they have 
proved in every respect satisfactory, An order will reach 
you this date for fifty-four more No. 2 desks. 

G. D. NORTHROP, Suft. of Schools. 

DaNnbuRY, CONN., March 16, 1897. 

We have found the Chandler Adjustable Desk, whic! 
was last summer placed in our high school, everything 
that was claimed for it. We are, indeed, very much 
pleased with it, J. H. CARFREY, Supt. of Schools. 

NAUGATUCK, Conn., March 18, 1897. 


We have used the Chandler Adjustable Chairs anc 
Desks for the past year, and are well pleased with them. 
In my opinion, it is the nearest solution for the seat and 
desk problem that I have seen. I cheerfully recommend 
its use in upper and mixed grades. 

° J. E. MADIGAN, Principal. 

WATERBURY, ConNn., March 22, 1897. 


Your Adjustable Chairs and Desks are the best that | 
have seen. ‘The style, workmanship, and finish are excel 
lent, and the adjustable parts are simple and practical. ! 
can most heartily recommend your goods. 

CHARLES L, AMES, Princifa/, 

HARTFORD, CONN., March 22,97. Brown School 

I consider the Chandler Adjustable Chairs and Desks 
greatly superior to the old style stationary seats an 
desks. The chairs are very comfortable, giving speci@ 
support to the small of the back. The desks are of amp 
size, and the ink-wells especially to be commended, Both 
chair and desk are very strong, and present a handsom: 
appearance, We are using them in seven rooms, a 
should not think of going back to stationary furniture. 

EDWIN H. FORBES, Suft. of Schools. 

TORRINGTON, Conn., March 20, 1897. 


I take pleasure in recommending to any school officers, 
the Chandler Adjustable Chairs and Desks. The princi- 
ple of adjusting the chair and desk to the pupil is one In 
which I firmly believe. Much of the wear and tear on 
a teacher’s nerves, caused by restless children, is avoided, 
to say nothing of the improved physical development of 
the children, The desks and chairs put into our school by 
the Chandler Company we have found equal to the claims 
made forthem. MARY E. HASTINGS, Principal. 

WEST WINSTED, Conn., February 11, 1897. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, > 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 7” 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


$4.00 year 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Somerset St. - - Boston, Mass. 


THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


They come again,—our troubadours,— 
Above the greening meadows; 

The sunlit heavens scarcely show 
The flecking of their shadows. 


They tarry in the leafless trees 
Ere winter drops his lances; 

They see afar what we but guess— 
The tardy spring’s advances. 


Our discontents they put to flight,— 
That robin shames complaining: 

“Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up!” he cries, 
“Why, winter’s surely waning! 


“What though the snow-drift lingers yet,— 
The May-flower’s in its bosom; 

The dull clod slowly stirs, but still 
‘Tis warder of the blossom!” 


“We've come again—we’ve come, we've come!” 
So hum the busy sparrows; 

Each circling flight’s a promise of 
A score of bright to-morrows. 


About the eaves the swallows cling,— 
Home-keeping folk and loving; 

Or skim athwart the dusky beams, 
The last year’s nests approving. 


And hark! across the river comes 
The crow’s hoarse caw, caw, caw-ing; 
“T’'ve come!’ he says; now do let me 
Be your compassion sharing!” 


Brave, helpless things! your bread’s far-strewn, 
Yet vou never lack for guiding; 

We leave our foolish cares, ashamed,— 
Theres God,—for all providing. 


You drop your tender carols down 
On us like Heaven’s own blessing; 

You mount on tireless wings, till we 
Would fain be upward pressing. 


Dear, winged, singing, fragile things! 
Glad welcome we accord you; 

Unreckoned good to us you bring, 
And we'll defend and guard you! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

SUPERINTENDENT F. E. Paruin, Natick, Mass.: 
The day when anyone can teach a primary school is 
past. It requires a rare combination of qualifications, 

Henry B. Smiru, Grand Junction, Colo.: The 
teacher needs to be a hard student of teaching. 
There is no royal road by which success can be 
reached. 

New York School Journal: Keep your eye on the 
“educational” legislators wlo avoid consulting the 
tate superintendent and the representative teachers 
ol the state. 

DuptEy Warner: So long as we pay 
teachers less salaries than we pay dressmakers and 
tailors, we shall be likely to have better dress for the 

tside than for the inside. 

Mr. Hersert Griaas, Director of Music, Denver: 
Musie study works for the development of the men- 
‘al, moral, and wsthetic nature of the child; in other 
words, it helps give him an all-round education. 

Frank A, Hitt: The casual glance at a beautiful 
ject is not enough; it is the constant presence that 
'S needed; that presence that grows imperceptibly 
but surely into the soul of the observer. 


BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE, 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


John Lothrop Motley, a classic American historian, 
was born in Dorchester, Mass., April 15, 1814, and 
died near Dorchester, Mngland, May 29, 1877. He 
entered Harvard at thirteen, and graduated at seven- 
teen; studied for two years in Gottingen and Berlin. 
He studied with George Bancroft as a child, was an 
intimate friend of Bismarck, before he was twenty- 
one. ~ His first “work” was a novel, which was ridi- 
culed by the public. His first literary success was his 
great work, “The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” which 
was published simultaneously in Europe and America 
when he was forty-two. He was minister to Austria 
during the war and to England after the war. Many 
of the leading universities of Europe and America 
gave him honorary degrees, and Dean Stanley deliv- 
ered his funeral address. 

It is refreshing to know that James Russell Lowell 
was not a precocious child. At the age of eight he 
was writing “slay” for sleigh, and wrote french and 
mary, like any other careless child. 

Lowell was suspended from Harvard for several 
months for defiant neglect of college requirements, 
assuming that he knew better than they what was for 
his benefit. They assumed otherwise and disciplined 
him. 

Lowell’s early attempts at lecturing were not finan- 
cially successful. He first lectured at Concord, where 
he “hoped to astonish them a little.” They paid him 
four dollars for the lecture. He had correspondence 
in regard to lecturing at Andover for his expenses. 
He much desired a place in the Cambridge course, be- 
cause it paid $15, and his highest ambition was 
sometime to get into the Boston course, where they 
paid $25. 

At the age of twenty-four Lowell received “$15 a 
poem” from the Miscellany, $10 from Graham, and 
from $10 to $15 from the Democratic Review. He 
began the year with a prospect of a literary income 
of $500, which entirely satisfied him as a “living.” 

Tennyson would entertain his friends, “but not his 
friends’ friends.” 

Bryon’s mother was a strange woman. Ie “fairly 
hated her at times” and loved her never. 

Gibbon died at fifty-seven, largely because of 
neglect and imprudence. 

No grammar of the English language had been 
written when Shakespeare was a child. 

Byron was “a dunce at school.” 

Dickens and Thackeray were journalists. 


PUNISHMENTS AS PRESCRIBED BY 
CHILDREN, 


BY MISS ADELAIDE PIERCE, CHELSEA, MASS. 


When punishing children the adult often loses 
sieht of the effect produced on the child, beyond the 
fact that the offense for which he is 


simple 
This satisfies many, not 


punished is not repeated. 
only the teacher, but the parent as well. As far as it 
goes this is very good, but now, in this child study 
age, many are thinking beyond the apparent and im- 
mediate effects of punishments. We are trying to 
better understand the child’s inner consciousness, to 
see how he looks at the acts of his elders and superiors, 
what he would do if in their places, what he considers 
a legitimate method of dealing with certain misde- 
meanors. We also wish to know if he has humane in- 
stincts, at what age these instincts develop and 
whether there is any difference as to sex in the age at 


which they develop. 


In order to accomplish anything in this direction 


very specific plans must be used. We find young 
children and youth unable to generalize very much. 
lor this reason a great deal of child study work takes 
the form of story-telling. 

The following story has been told to 890 children. 
These children are attending school in three different 
places, long distances from each other. Three-fourths 
of them (boys and girls) attend the public schools; of 
these three-fourths, one-fourth are in city schools, 
and two-fourths in country schools. The schools are 
all graded schools and include the first eight years of 
school-life. The remaining fourth are from a boys’ 
reform school. This includes boys from eleven to 
eighteen years of age:— 

Johnny Jones is a poor little cripple. When he was a very 
small boy he fell and hurt his back. He now has a big bunch 
on his back and suffers a great deal of pain. He cannot run 
and play as other boys can. One day when he was in the 
schoolyard, three of his playmates ran past him. Willie said, 
‘*See Humpy !” Then all three of the boys began to call him, 
‘* Humpy-back!”’ ‘* Humpy-back! ” 

This question was then asked—‘*What would you 
have done with the boys if you had been the teacher?” 
—and the children wrote their answers. No com- 
ments or questions were allowed from either teachers 
or pupils, 

The following tables are the results of my story. I 
have separated the reform from the public school, as 
the former were boys only, and the latter includes 
both sexes. 


Boys. Age-5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 Ttl. Pr. ct. 
6 30 32 35 23 8 1 163 47) 60 
$33 3 10 3 
Moral suasion............ 2238318 1 15 4 3-10 
Higher authority......... 2 1 1 4 1 
Kept after school, ....... $i 3 3-3 1 13. 3 7-10 
Send note home........ oa 1 16 4 6-10 
Miscellaneous............ 441 19 5 1-2 
Indefinite........ ere 1 1 1 1 é i 

Girls. Age-5 6 7 8 910 11 12 13 14 15 16 Ttl. Pr. ct. 
Seold. 2 46 4 4-10 
1 i322 9 212 
Higher authority....... 1 £49 ll 3 
Keep after school........ 3 4 5 
Send note home......... 2883131 1 14 4 
Miscellaneous............. 2 1 Is 5 
Apologize.........essecens 1 1 26 7 17 4 7-10 
1 1 3 1 6 1 7-10 

2 2 


Do 


The first on my table includes a number of differ- 
ent forms of whippings, but in all some instrument 
is used with which to whip. Nearly one-half of the 
children consider this a legitimate punishment. The 
second form includes those who simply said, “I 
would punish them,” without stating the manner of 
punishment. 

L find in the majority of cases when a child is told 
that he will be punished he infers that whipping is 
intended. 

Combining these first two forms, we have fifty-four 
per cent. of the girls, and sixty per cent. of the boys 
who favor corporal punishment. 

My conclusion in regard to number two is drawn 
from this fact. Many times when I have said to a 
child that I should have to punish him if an offense 
was repeated, he has considered it equivalent to say- 
ing that he should be whipped. Let me say just 
here, that one lesson may be learned by the teacher 
from the fact that but four children mention any 
form of threat. 

But forty advocate moral suasion. Of this number 
three-fifths are girls. The average age of this class 
is eleven years, with but three months difference be- 


| 
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tween the boys and girls. The girls average three 
months younger. 

The average age of the corporal punishment class 
is nine years, five months. In this class the average 
from the girls’ table is five months younger. The 
appeals to parents are very few. This may be because 
the children, very many of them, come from very poor 
homes, where a blow is much more frequent, as a cor- 
rection, than a kind word. 

One little girl would administer corporal punish- 
ment first, “then not let them do any work, but think 
about the wrong they had done.” 

Another wishes disgrace to accompany the punish- 
ment and would have the whipping given in the pres- 
ence of the whole school. 

A very few display a spirit of revenge. One boy 
would “lick them and call them names,” another 
“would break Willie’s back, then call him Humpy.” 

In the miscellaneous class were found such reasons 
as, “Put them down in first grade”; “Would not help 
them get into forth grade”; “Send them over the 
water”; “Spell them from school”; “Tell them not to 
do it no more”; “I would have learned them better”; 
“J would have been sorry, very sorry”; “I would not 


let him go out doors alone”; “I would send him out of 
school and have someone break his back and that boy 
would call him humpback.” 

2. What are the humane instinets of children as 
regards deformity and misfortune? 

There is much to be considered in answering this 
question. 

Our table gives us some form of corporal punish- 
ment from the majority of the children for this parti- 
cular incident. Can we infer from this that their 
sympathies are with the cripple? Children are in- 
fluenced by their surroundings more than by their 
feelings, oftentimes. 

Would not the fact of the lesson or story being given 
by the teacher lead them in their thought? Yet, in 
this particular instance (which is a true one), there 
were at least four hundred children in the yard at the 
time, while but three called the cripple names. On 
the other hand, a poor old insane woman will pass the 
same school, and, unless the teachers interfere, half 
the school are following and tormenting her. 

Two children, boys of five and six years, seem to 
have lost sight of the offenders completely, in their 
sympathy for the cripple. 

One says, “I think the little boy ought to stay at 
home if his back is as bad as that,” the other, “John’s 
mother ought to send him to the hospital to make him 
better.” 

REFORM SCIIOOL. 
Wo 18 16 17) «18 Percent. 


2 26 2 10 1 3 
ere 2 1 3 1 
Shake 1 1 1-10 
1 1 2 7-10 
1 8 1 6 6 1 44 If 
Miscellaneous 2 2 1 Ww 4 
Indefinite........ exis 1 1 2 4 8 

Higher authority 1 1 h 13 
After school........ 1 9 3 3-10 
Notify parents........... i 3 6 2 2-8 7 
LOBE 1 2 3 1 2 2 15 5-10 
Put yourself in his place. 6 t 2 3 15 5 5-10 


In the table above the papers have been treated in 
the same manner as those from the public schools. 
The only new element is the “Put-yourself-in-his- 
place” class. This element was wholly absent from 
the public school papers. I obtained from this 
school 232 papers. The ages of these boys ranged 
from eleven to eighteen years. 

I find here, as in the other papers, that when pun- 
ishment is mentioned it generally means some form of 
corporal punishment. 

Including both one and two, I find thirty-five per 
cent. in favor of corporal punishment. The average 
age of this class is sixteen years. I find here forty- 
four or sixteen per cent. in favor of moral suasion. 

In the miscellaneous class I have included cruel 
punishments. There were so few I thought best to 
include them in that class. | 


In comparing the numbers who would employ cruel 


punishments I find a little more than three-fifths of 
one per cent. in the reform school and about one per 
cent. in the public school. 

This, with the last class on the reform school table, 
forms the only material difference in the schools. 

A casual glance at our tables and the results drawn 
therefrom would lead us to say the reform school 
stood on a higher plane of ethics than the public 
school; but if we compare the ages of the children, we 
shall find one cause for the differences. The public 
school has no children older than sixteen years em- 
ployed in this test, and the greater part of them are 
younger than thirteen years; while the reform school 
is represented by children the youngest of whom are 
eleven years and the oldest eighteen years. It would 
be hardly right to draw very strict comparisons, on ac- 
count of the greaf difference in the ages. 

In the miscellaneous class we find such punish- 
ments as these recommended: “I would ask Johnny 
Jones what he wanted done with the boys.” “I 
would take a large piece of cardboard and write the 
word coward on it and pin it on the back of every 
boy that called Johnny Jones ‘Humpy-humps,’ and 
make them sit in a row with their backs towards the 
door, so that every one that came in would see them 
and would want to know about it.” “1 think I have 
ho punishment big enough to punishment this boy.” 
“It depends what kind of a girl or boy it was before 
the punishment was afflicted. If they were soft- 
hearted, probably kind words would avail, but if their 
hearts were like stones I would give them a sound 
punishing because I think it would teach them a les- 
son.” 

One boy of seventeen sagely remarks that, “You 
can persuade children easier than you can drive them 
to do things.” Another of the same age favors apol- 
ogy, because “to go apologizing to anyone is one of the 
hardest battles there is to be fought because the 
amount of shame there is to get down and humble 
yourself to anyone.” <A lad of sixteen prefaces his 
remarks with, “This is the story of J. Jones.” 

I find that the children of the higher grades take 
into account the difference between the leader of the 
misdemeanor and those who were influenced by him. 
The papers furnish material for but imperfect con- 
clusions. ‘To form just and true comparisons we need 
a given number of papers from each age and sex and 
given under similar conditions. 


THE VAUGHN TKEACHERS REST. 
BY EDITH GILES. 

Those oases of comfort known by the name of 
“Rest” within recent years have acquired many 
familiar and beautiful associations. The name itself 
is sweet with the gracious hospitality of a long past 
summer noon, when “Abraham sat in his tent door in 
the heat of the day.” For his weleome to the 
strangers coming over the plain—‘Rest yourselves 
under the tree, and comfort ye your hearts’—is the 
spirit of the nowaday, or the travelers’, or the various 
other “Rests.” 

But for teachers this name has more than its uni- 
versal beatific significance,—it has for us an intimate 
personal interest for the sake of its origin. 

Mor the name in its peculiar significance first was 
given to a holiday house on the Hudson, founded by 
teachers, dedicated to teachers, and ealled in memo- 
riam, The Vaughn Teachers’ Rest. 

lor twenty-one summers “the Rest” (using after 
the manner of its friends the term to mean the 
Vaughn Rest), has been opened annually to teachers. 
It has held its charter since 1880, but its true history 
dates back still twenty years, when (quoting its ow n 
historian) “three ladies who met in Dr. Vaughn's 
school in Philadelphia united in a warm friendship, 
cherished the ‘dream’ which has come to pass in this 
vacation dwelling.” That word of its beginning, in a 
warm friendship, is the keynote of its whole story, 
past and present. The very atmosphere of friend- 
ship, whose fine intuition becomes friendliness in a 
thousand ways, makes this most truly, year unto year, 
a Rest. 


The address of the Vaughn Teachers’ Rest is Tom- 

kin’s Cove, Rockland Co., New York. There a rural] 
village has gathered about a lovely bay of the Hudson 
between Stony Point and the Dunderberg. The Rest 
is on the very brink of the river, but here the bank is 
so steep and high that it lifts “the house and the cot- 
tage” with their capacious piazzas high enough to 
command a sweeping view to northward and to south- 
ward by the silver stream, with the encroaching hills 
of the western shore and the retreating ones ‘of the 
eastern. Beautiful vistas they are to one who loves 
the attitudes of nature. 
Within, this place, so attractive without, may be de- 
scribed by the dearest word, homelike. The teacher 
who has spent her winter in a boarding-house knows 
how much that means—dainty appointments that 
satisfy the eyes, thoughful attentions that set thi 
mind at ease, and daily loving kindnesses, that both in 
giving and receiving rest the heart. Truly, they who 
have planned and perfected this resting place are 
wise “with the spirit of wisdom and understanding,” 
is one’s thought on entering, and on departing one 
lovingly adds, nor are they found wanting of the 
seven-fold gifts. 

Does it not sound enticing for a summer outing 
a trip up or down the Iludson, a river charming for 
the beauty of its scenery, twice charming for the 
romance both of history and literature that skirts 1 
on either side-—a river that Thackeray loved and Wash 
ington fought for, but dearest of all for Irving’s sake? 

and here, with New York and Albany to “do” at 
either end, and opportunity to rest, in the very heart 
of the highlands, to make plans, to take side trips to 
West Point and Stony Point, to Irvington and 'Tarry- 
town? 

Moreover, it is a unique feature of this Rest, that 
here a teacher may pass her entire vacation, provided 
she make early application to do so. Each visitor 
should send with her application a certificate that she 
ix eligible, by teaching or having taught, and by char- 
acter, to the privileges of the Rest. Each guest pays 
for her hospitality four dollars and a half, or four do! 
lars a week. She has a room to herself, unless she de- 
sires to share it with an intimate companion, and this 
room, if small, is cosy and dainty. Here she may be 
as independent as she pleases, but it is doubtful if she 
does not find the social life too congenial to shut het 
self away. ‘The teachers from all parts of the United 
States, and even some from Europe, have found it 
pleasant to gather here, and many come year after 
vear. Everyone brings with her a different phase o! 
life, charming either from its unfamiliarity or from 
the sympathetic interest that always draws togethe! 
people who have mutual memories of travel. 

The “dream” of the founders and still the hope o! 
the friends of the Rest was not only for a summer 
recreation for teachers, but a deeper purpose to make 
it a Rest indeed, a happy abiding place that should 
be “like home” for teachers among the shut-outs wlio 
have no home to return to when their work is done, 
nor the means to make it for themselves. Even no 
the managers are able, in a limited way, to proffer t!) 
hospitality of the Rest to a few guests. This is don 
in such a lovely way that they are guests of honor W ho 
come thus as invited guests. 'This benefaction is tli 
gift of teachers through the ‘Teachers’ League,” 0! 
which any teacher may be a member by an annus 
payment of two dollars. 

This article has been written with two purposes 
First, in memory of a happy fortnight at the Rest las 
summer, is the wish to make more friends for 1! 
among New England teachers; for every new friend 
Means a widening of the scope of its helpfulness, Ol 
bringing nearer the fulfillment of its ideal. Th: 
other is the thought that more than one has spoken 
who has been told about the Rest. “Why, it must iy 
almost ideal. If we could only have such a one in 
New England, among our New Hampshire mountains! 
lor the expense ofa trip to New York has to be con 
sidered.” What has been done might be done again. 
The estate of the Vaughn Rest was purchased by 
money loaned by a friend of the enterprise, and after- 
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ward paid back. Once established, it became self- 
supporting, and donations of appreciative friends by 
will and gift have enabled it from time to time to en- 
large and improve its accommodations, growing 
“little by little, by dint of faith and by much hard 
Is it too much to 


hope that at some future day one of our broad New 


work in one way and another.” 


England farms, set a little apart from the more 
fashionable “resorts,” but not too far for the physical 
exhilaration of the mountain air, and the mental and 
spiritual strength of the hills, may be set apart for 
this service? 


MEMORIAL DAY 


W. AND E., G. 


EXERCISE. 


BY D, 


Morning Bible selection.- 
song. 


Psalm xvii. 
(Tune, “Annie Laurie.’’) 
Our country mourns for heroes brave, 
Who died to save our land. 
Our hearts—how oft they bleed 
For many a noble band. 
But at their hallowed graves 
We all shall pilgrims be, 
We'll shed a tear for those who’ve.died 
For right and liberty. 
Address.—We celebrate this day in grateful memory of 
the heroes who saved our country during the Civil War. 
The Civil War of the United States was unlike any other 
war in the history of the world. It was not a war of na- 
tion against nation, like the war of the Revolution. It 
was not a war between two civil states merely, as be- 
tween the Union and the Confederacy. It was not fought 
for power, as the Greeks used to fight; nor for dominion, 
as the Romans used to fight; nor to make the history of 
the nation great and illustrious like that of England and 
It was a war to maintain those principles by 
which only is a nation great,—freedom and justice. 
Slavery was the occasion of this war; 


of France. 


its beginning was 
the contest for abolition. But before a year had passed it 
had become a war against a baser slavery than the bon- 
dage of the negro to the white man. Before the first term 
of enlistment had expired, it had become a war against 
the slavery of the human heart to its own passions, pride, 
ambition, and tyranny. The war began to set the slave 
free; it magnified into a war for the emancipation of the 
United States from disloyalty to that first principle of its 
“All men are created equal.” We 
honor every man as a hero who joined the army at his 


own Constitution 
country’s call, whether his name is among the illustrious, 
or whether he lies among the thousands whose gravesare 
murked only by the stars and stripes. For the sake of 
their consecration to the right we give our first tribute to 
the unknown dead, and to the living soldiers of the Grand 

rmy of the Republic. 

but such consecration was not enough to save the coun- 
try. The judgment, the courage, and the wisdom of lead- 
ership were necessary. First on our roll of honor, there- 
fore, we write the names of our brave generals, and from 
umong the many we choose three, who, having brought 
through the crisis of war, were 
supporters, faithful death 
nto martyrdom. Our highest honor is given to the Tri- 

virate of the Rebellion—Lincoln, Garfield, and Grant. 


in giving honor where honor is due, we do not forget 


mr country foremost 


mong her loyal unto two 


service of the loyal women, whose work at home or in 
field hospital went on side by side with that of the 
ers, With not less self-sacrifice, to the same great end. 


vould) honor by our tribute Mrs. Livermore, the 


nizer of the Sanitary Commission, Mrs. Stowe for her 


ching exposure of slavery, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
and the brave corps of 


' inspired ‘‘Battle Hymn,’ 
who withheld nothing that woman could give to 
to comfort, and to suffer with the soldiers. 
' own day is the day of We trust that by 
(ration abroad and justice and wise government at 


peace, 


never again shall our beloved country be threatened 
But we feel that not by her armies shall our 
1 rise or fall, not in the power to vanquish others 
Her strength is in those principles which 


war, 


strength. 
her in her last war; her honor is in the number of 
Our flag is not 


citizens that she can boast. less 
us because in these days it is not the oriflame of 

On the contrary, it is more glorious, as with every 
tar added it becomes to a broader nation theemblem 
To this em- 


By this 


purer power of patriotism and peace. 
ve pledge our love, our faith, our loyalty. 
we bind ourselves to justice, to purity, and courage 
own lives, for when these three agree in one a 
is born. 

mation.—Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. 

ing.—“A Visit to a National Cemetery.” 


Opposite the city of Washington, on the west bank of 
the Potomac, is Arlington Heights, once the home of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee. Follow its winding paths, bordered 
with shrubs and shaded by overarching trees, into the 
sunlight of fields, whose rich green is broken by hundreds 
of low white headstones arranged in rows, for 14,000 of 
the nation’s brave lie here. On many of the stones is the 
dead hero’s name, state, and a number. Everywhere an 
abundance of ivy and myrtle is seen, even in winter. 

Near by is a large oblong granite stone about ten feet 
high, commemorating the death of 2,111 unknown men 
picked up on the Rappahanock road and the battlefields 
about Bull Run, Their bodies rest beneath this stone. 

In front of the Lee mansion is a stone erected over the 
grave of General Sheridan, with a most fitting decoration 
of a of General Sheridan enveloped in the 
American flag. 

As we passed along over hill and dale, over the holy 
ground of a nation’s dead, reading everywhere tales of 
suffering and heartbreak, most fittingly came to mind 
these lines: - 

“Move softly, then, as ye thread the lines of this great 
bivouac of sleeping heroes! Softly, for the love of a mil- 
lion hearts is sleeping with them! Softly, for the dew- 
drops on the flowers and falling from the leaves are the 
tears that have been shed in millions of homes for their 
death. Softly, softly,—let them sleep under the roses and 
the immortelles, with the song of the birds and the touch 
of the sunshine about their resting-place, till, in the 
breaking of the eternal dawn, they waken for the grand 
review.” 


bas-relief 


TRIBUTES. 
|For six pupils. ] 
(a) Tributes to Garrison, Phillips, Whittier, Parker, 
and Stowe. 
Not only they who fought or died 
To freedom’s cause were consecrate, 
A faith as loyal sanctified 
The pen and voice of those who wait. 
William Lloyd Garrison.—‘‘Anti-slavery Boston had its 
origin in Garrison and the Liberator. The time was the 
1831. There was a gigantic 
throw, and he, with nothing in his hand save a pen, re- 
: A. H. Grimke. 


winter of wrong to over- 
solved to overthrow it.’ 
Lowell says of him: 
In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 
Toiled o'er his types one poor unlearned young man. 
The place was dark, unfurnitured, and mean, 
Yet there the freedom of a race began. 
Garrison leader of the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society. which was organized in 1832. At the risk 


was the 


of his life he devoted his time to the Liberator and to lee- 
turing. 
[See the story of his life as told by his children.] 
Wendell Phillips. 
son, and second only to him among the great anti-slavery 
agitators, came Wendell Phillips. In taking this step Mr. 
Phillips made great sacrifices both of social position and 


following in the footsteps of Garri- 


He did much for the cause since; 
“Phil- 
lips spoke always for the poor man, for the down-trod- 


of ambitious prospects. 


as an orator he was perhaps America’s greatest. 


den man, for the under dog in the fight, for the man who 

could not speak for himself.” * if possible,’ he 

wrote in the boys’ albums, “‘but justice, at any rate.” 
Sumner, as senator of the United States, did much to 


Peace, 


right the slavery question. 
[See ‘Life of Sumner,” by Wendell Phillips, in John- 
ston’s encyclopaedia. | 
Theodore Parker from the pulpit, together with Har- 
Stowe in her “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and 
the ‘Slavery of Whittier, all 
part in bringing about a readjustment. 
(The notes given here are by way of suggestion, to be 


riet Beecher 


Poems” had a prominent 


enlarged upon at the teacher’s discretion. ) 

(b) Tribute to Lincoln, Garfield, and Grant. 

This exercise should consist of original papers by the 
pupils, supplement by poetical recitations. Mrs. Julia B. 
Hoitt’s “Excellent Quotations for Home and School” is a 
valuable book for this purpose. 

ROLL OF HONOR. 

Pupils’ Exercise.—Let a roll of honor be inscribed upon 
the board, appropriately draped. Let the children write 
here the names of those whom they deem to have honored 
their country by thought, word, or deed. Each child as 
he writes the name should bear testimony to the honor 
conferred, as “I inseribe the name _ of because” 
(original statement prepared previously). It is not in- 
tended that this list be confined strictly to the heroes of 
the Civil War, but may include, at the teacher's discre- 
names of men or women who have helped to 


the nation’s freedom or honor, poets, statesmen, 


tion, any 
promote 


authors. 
Class (in unison).—‘Let us, the rising generation, be 


inspired with an ardent love of our country, an unquench- 


able thirst for liberty, and a profound reverence for the 


constitution and the union, Let us, the American youth, 
never forget that we possess a noble inheritance, bought 
by the toils and sufferings and blood of their ancestors.” 

—W. W. Story. 
AND THE CIVIL WAR. 

This is to be like the preceding, an 
exercise of prepared papers. Mrs. Livermore's ‘‘My Story 
of the War” is the most complete reference book. One 
topic should be “The United States Sanitary Commis- 
of which an account is given in Mrs. Livermore's 
Miss Alcott’s work as a nurse will be found very 
Her “Life, Letters, and Journal,” edited by 
will 
Mrs. 


WOMEN 
Exercise for Girls. 


sion,” 
book. 
interesting. 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, and her own “Hospital Sketches’ 


give details. There should be brief accounts of 
Dorothea Dix and “Mother Bickerdyke.” 
Eexercise.——‘The Flag for Which They Fought.” 
(The Journal of Education, December 28, 18938, 
very complete history of the tlag.) 


gives a 

(1) Song.—‘‘Our Country's Flag.” 

Thou glorious flag of Freedom's air, 
With folds so grandly swelling, 

In every star emblazoned there 
Proud memories are dwelling. 

Chorus. 

Our flag, our flag, our country’s flag! 
Should danger e’er assail thee, 

The bugle’s call will find us all, 
We'll never, never fail thee. 


For life or death, our latest breath 
Would wish thy greatest glory, 
And never shame should soil thy fame, 
Embalmed in song and story. 
(2) History of the flag (paper). 
(3) Salute to the 
(1) Recitation. 


flag. 
‘The Flag of Our Union.” 
Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly 
The sign of hope and triumph high, 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes glistening on, 
Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn. 
lag of the free heart’s hope and home! 
By angel hands to valor given! 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe that 
With Ireedom’s soil beneath our feet, 


falls before us, 

And Freedom's banner streaming o’er us? 
J. Rodman Drake. 

Recitation.—‘Live.”’ 

Live for good that you may do, 

for the errors you may fight, 

Kor the aid that you can give, 

lor the needs you can relieve, 

lor the wrongs that you may right. 

Live the seed of good to sow, 

Live to sweeten sorrow’s cup, 

And to lift the fallen up; 

Like an answer to a prayer, 

Be a help to those that need. 


FOR THE STUDY OF “ADAM BEDE.”—(V.) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I, CAMP, 
has written, 
our system. 


“While we read what she (George Eliot) 
the blood circulates through every part of 
We are not held suspended in a dream, with brain asleep. 
The eye of common observation is not blinded by an ex- 
cess of mystical glory: the heart is made to throb with 
fervor: the conscience is aware of the awful issues of life 
and death; the lip is made facile to laughter. The genius 
of this writer embraces us like the air on every side. In 
this nature, complete in all its parts, and with every part 
strong, the granite-like foundation of the whole is con 
science, the moral perceptions and the moral will.” 

Edward Dowden. 

1. Give titles for fifty scenes whieh would illus- 
trate and at the same time outline “Adam Bede.” 

» (ive titles for the ten scenes which would 
vive the dramatic outline of the book. 

3. How would you divide this dramatic story into 
acts and scenes? 

{!. What if Adam had killed Arthur? 

5. Were Adam’s anger and Arthur's equivocation 
equally culpable? Give reasons for answer, 


6. Would Arthur have 


he married Hettv? Tad he 


ted a 


better part had 


taken her away with 


him? What should he have done? 
~ Was Adam’s treatment of Arthur in the matter 
of the request and the re fusal exceptional or excep- 


Why? 


tionable? 
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8. What were Arthur’s “excuses”? Were they 
valid ones? 

9. low can self-accusation be faced? Results if 
not? 

10. Ought we ever to claim to be’the victims of 
cireumstance ? 

11. Why did Arthur shrink from seeing Adam? 
Was it wise? 

12. Shall we regard the fact that Adam’s delicate 
consideration made no impression upon Iletty a 
proof of utter callousness? 

13. Was Arthur’s letter to Hetty a manly one? 

14. What three connections have Dinah’s letter 
with the plot of the story? Was it the letter of a 
cultured woman? 

15. Did Hetty love Arthur? Proofs. 

16. What was Hetty’s “might have been”? 
Could it have been? 

17. Vor what did Bartle Massey rebuke Mr. 
Casson? 

18. What was Mrs. Poyser’s “say out”? Is there 
anything of the heroic in it? What, its connection 
with the plot? 


INDIVIDUAL WORK IN READING.—(1.) 


BY GEORGE WINCH, 
Master of Varney School, Manchester, N. H. 


President Jordan of Stanford University says: 
“The growth of individualism in education is the 
most promising feature in the social outlook of 
America to-day.” The apparent attempt to make 
the child a lathe in which any shaped or endowed 
child was to be turned out into some precise shape 
and uniformly developed pattern has been too often 
evident.. ‘ 

The teacher must so present the subject in hand 
that she is sure that each individual is tau@ht and that 
he has a definite idea to retain as a result, which is his 
own. You may give to several at a time, but you 
must be sure that each takes his all as his private and 
especial possession. If this is not done, your work is 
faulty. 

I have tried individual work in reading in the last 
year of the grammar sehool, and found it a suecess. 
The gains and returns have been greater than I an- 
ticipated or hoped. 

The last year sixty or seventy-five minutes are al- 
lotted to reading, the class using some familiar fifth 
reader. Occasionally you will find, what is far better, 
a supplementary reader in use, which is an entire 
work, or two or three short classic 8s, Or perhaps ad poem 
brimming with beauty and truth. 

When vou visit a school during a reading lesson, 
what do you generally observe? From forty to fifty 
pupils in good or fair sitting position, books open, 
and in right hand. Only occasionally one so very 
wicked as to lose his place. They may be alert 
enough to know if one ealls “if?” “by,” or “ere” “oo 
Possibly they noticed that one said “seperate” for 


“separate.” Very well, as far as it goes. But vou 


request “Books closed,” and ask what the last one 
read. Only forty to sixty per cent. would know. 
Not over twenty-five per cent. if you were using an 
old-line reader. You ask again, “What are the prinei- 
pal thoughts of the piece?” and = the per cent. of 
answers would be smaller than before. You ask 
John, who read three paragraphs baek, what he read. 
You are first met with a blank stare, a shrue of 
shoulders, and a muttered “Don’t know.’ T have 
found such Johns and Marvs, too, in various schools. 
My observation leads me to think that possibly the 


above description of a class is the reneral condition 


rathes than the exception. 


Pam quite convinced that a lares per cent. of the 


school reading is a mer calling of words. Suppose 

the room has forts pupils, and the reading lessons 

Mnount to sixty minutes a week. Now, at the most 

pupil would read ten minutes ao week: let us say 

Nat he vives thoughtful attention minutes 

veek Vhen he Wastes forty live minutes a week in 


poor, passive attention. Continuing our computa- 
tion, we find that it amounts to thirty hours a year, 
or six school days practically lost. If you do much 
at elocutionary drill, the balance will not be so alarm- 
ing. But for every-day use of the ordinary person, 
that counts for little. It is to read with distinctness 
and understanding, that is of most value in life. 

To remedy the waste of time during the reading 
lesson and improve the reading itself, I adopted a 
plan that made the work wholly individual. I pro- 
vide each pupil with a different book, and he is to 
read constantly and independently in his own book. 
That book may not be a reader, so called, but most 
likely an entire story, or book of science, or a classic 
poem. 

Two or three may have the same work. Thus fur- 
nished, they are directed to read the book from be- 
ginning, and to read regardless of the rest of the class. 
When all are provided and busy reading, L call up 
somecne to read. He stands by his seat and reports 
what he has just read, and gives me the connection. 
If it is the first of the book, he is to give the author 
and the author’s purpose in writing it, and other im- 
portant facts, which he gets from the title page and 
preface. This done, the pupil reads on from where 
he was reading when called. Thus he always reads 
from sight. He is drilled for carriage, for pronuncia- 
tion, for enunciation, as each several one may need. 
In fine, he is required to read so that any one can 
understand and to emphasize so that they can com- 
prenend the thought. I seek to so instruct the child 
that he will be competent to read in the home to the 
delight and profit of all, and know his power to do it 
so well, that he will not shrink from it. What finer 
accomplishment can we give the child? 

When a book is completed it is exchanged for an- 
other. In this way one book serves for many, and 
perhaps every one in the school. By this arrange- 
ment not so many books are required for the year 
unless they are allowed to take them home to read 
evenings. I have obtained books from four sources: 
First, school supply of supplementary readers; see- 
ond, my own books; third, the city library, either on 
a pupil’s card, or, fourth, on a teacher’s card, which 
allows me to take out six books at a time, and retain 
them four weeks. Ilad the school a library of its 
own it would be of great assistance, and the most use- 
ful of any plan yet devised. The pupils seleet their 
library books from lists approved or prepared by my- 
self. In these ways I have had no difficulty in pro- 
viding for forty. 

What are the ends towards which 1 have aimed ? 

1. lull use of reading time. 


2. Interest and information. 


3. ‘lo impart an idea of literature and authors. 

l. A reading habit and taste. 

5. Best of all, a love for good books and a familiar- 
ity with real literature, a love caught from a fuller 
knowledge of the spirit of a writer from his complete 
work. 

6. Good use of spare time at school or at home. 
The pupils allowed to read, if all their lessons are 
learned, and also take books home under proper and 
<afe restrictions. 

Let biography, simple science, poetry, genuine 
travels, and stories and novels which are pure and 
elevating be assigned them. An appetite will be 
created for standard works along one or more of these 
lines, 

What have been the results? 

1. ‘The class read more and care more for the read- 
Ing period, 

%. ‘They are able to give a good account of their 
reading, 

3. Power to read and grasp plot and story of the 
book. 

I. It has removed the care of discipline during 
the period. 

). lt vives the teacher a much better chance to 
correct faults and give valuable aid, because of this 
freedom, 


6. Home influence. What a happy thing for a 
home to have children who can read entertainingly 
and interestingly. 

These books have gone into homes with all their 
ennobling and uplifting pewer and influence, which 
before knew nothing better than the Family Story 
Paper or the cheap base novel. 

Herein as you lead one you arouse others, and bless 
the humble home. ‘Twelve families have sought ny 
aid in securing library ecards, that they might draw 
out books themselves. Another result has been to 
furnish excellent material for language work, and 
especially of repeated assistance in compositions, im- 
proving both the matter and the expression of them. 
In short, it has imparted a new life to the school. 


SOME ANIMALS OF THE NORTHERN HEM 
ISPHERE*—(1L) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, 


THE BEAVER. 

The beaver’s engineering works and his achiey 
ments in tree-cutting are so wonderful that even a pro 
fessional story-teller might well rest satisfied wit 
the unvarnished truth. The animal is extreny 
shy and does most of his work by night, but an ac 
rate account, given by the keeper of the Zoologica 
Gardens in London, of the manner in which one 
under his charge felled a large willow braneh that had 
heen set upright in the ground, is full of inter 
The limb was twelve feet long and thirty inches in 
circumference. The work began soon after twely: 
o clock. The keeper Says: “The beaver commence 
to bite off the bark about twelve inches above thi 


Fig. 4. Beaver-tooth chisel, such as was formerly used by t 
North American Indians. 


vround, and afterwards to gnaw into the wood itse!! 
The rapid progress was (to all who witnessed it) mos 
astonishing. ‘The animal labored hard, and appeared 
to exert his whole strength, leaving off for a ft 

minutes apparently to rest and look upwards, as 1 

consider which way the tree was to fall. Now and 
then he left off and went into his pond, which \ 

about three feet from the base of the tree, as if to take 
a refreshing bath. Again he came out with renew: 
energy, and with his powerful teeth gouged away 

round the trunk.” At four o’clock he took an inter 
mission of an hour and a half to eat his supper and 
swim about in the pond. The account continues: 
“At halt past five he returned to his tree, which 
this time was reduced in the centre to about two 
inches in diameter. To this portion he applied hi 
teeth with great earnestness, and in ten minut 
afterwards it fell suddenly with great force upon t! 


1} 


ground. It was an interesting sight to witness 
adroit and skillful manner in which the last bite « 
two were given on the side on which the tree fell, a 
the nimble movement of the animal to the oppost! 
side at the moment, evidently to avoid being crust 
beneath it. After carefully walking along its 
length as it lay on the ground, and examining eve! 
part, he commenced to cut off about two feet of 
length, and by seven o'¢l 
the next morning he | 
divided it into three prec 
two of these he had remov: 
into the pond, and one wi 
used in the under part of | 
house.” All this skill w: 
by a young beav' 
that had been in confineme! 
Fig. 5. The “hood,” or first “Again an 
form of the beaver hat, before again,” says his keeper, 
it has been, by shaping over A 


a block, dyeing, dressing, and animal left off onaw ing, an 
polishing, made overinto the ; = 
finished chapean, 


shown 


about a year. 


standing upright oon 


hind leus, rested its front feet on the ty} 


* Copyright, 1897, by Clarabel Gilman, 
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part of the tree, as if to feel whether it was 
on the move.” Wild beavers will bring down 
forest trees one hundred feet high and fifty inches or 
more in circumference. A single family kept in an 
enclosure on the estate of the Marquis of Bute, in 
Scotland, within ten years cut down 187 large forest 
trees besides a great many bushes. Lest the beaver’s 
mouth should be hurt while gnawing, his cheeks are 
lined with coarse hairs, which prevent the smallest 
splinter from touching the sensitive mucous mem- 
brane. 

But the beaver has other work to do. The water 
in his stream or pond must be always deep enough to 
cover the entrance of his lodge in summer and to keep 
it from being blocked by ice in winter. To seeure 
this he builds a dam of sticks, stones, roots, and mud, 
making it water-tight and convex toward the cur- 
rent, and sloping its sides toward the top, thus insur- 
ing a broad base. The Marquis of Lorne says in his 
Canadian Pictures that the stems of branches in dams 
venerally point up stream, and “are so interlaced and 
filled in with mud that it is occasionally possible to 


drive a wagon over the hard-pressed earthwork of an’ 


old dam.” A number of families may have their 
lodges in the same pond and all work together on the 
dam, thus raising embankments of almost incredible 
extent. Mr. Horace Tl. Martin in his work on the 
“Canadian Beaver” tells of dams a mile long, form- 
ing reservoirs like great lakes, and says it is reported 
that settlers in the vicinity of 
the Canadian Rockies are 
protecting the beaver in order 
to preserve their water sup- 
ply. The dam is carefully 
watched by the beavers, and 
every breach is immediately 


Fic. 6. The old Continental 
cocked hat of 1776. 


repaired, 

The building instinct is so strong in the animal 
that he shows it even when kept in the house as a pet. 
Ile is easily tamed, but as he prefers to live in a lodge, 
he makes one of books, shoes, brushes, or any other 
sinall articles that come to hand, or with the same 
materials builds a dam across the doorway. <A tame 
beaver kept in an old trader’s log-cabin, which had 
abundant chinks between the logs, devoted his nights 
to plastering up the cracks, tearing up blankets and 
any other articles of clothing that he could find, and 
stuffing them into the holes side by side with stray 
moccasins that had been left to dry before the fire. 

Beaver canals are channels cut through low land 
for several hundred feet from the stream or pond to 
the higher ground where hard-wood trees grow. 
They are excavated by beavers, who carefully clear 
away from them every obstruction in the shape of 
roots, stones, or branches. 

In the olden time the Iroquois Indians depended 
upon the beaver as the tribes of the West on the 
buffalo. A part of the Adirondack region was their 
heaver reserve, and here they went for the annual 
hunt in January or February. After cutting holes in 
the ice around a lodge and setting nets to entangle 
the beavers, they demolished the lodge, and killed the 
animals as they tried to escape. But Indians never 
exterminated the beavers of a district till an insatiable 
thirst for the white man’s “fire-water” robbed them 
all prudence, 
vhile the tail, with the flavor of the finest bacon, was 


Beaver meat ‘was excellent food, 


ihe most delicious morsel the red man could obtain in 
the forest. The Indian’s moccasins, his mittens, 
avs, belts, and beautiful beaver blankets were all 
nade from the skins, while the beaver’s tooth was a 
ready-made chisel, hard and sharp enough to cut the 
vood, horn, or bone used for primitive implements. 
To-day the beaver is taken in a trap baited with 
castoreum, a substance found in two pouches within 
ts hody, and of which the animal is passionately fond. 
While the fur is now used chiefly for such small 
rticles as collars and muffs, it was formerly in great 
emand for hats. In the last century Canada is said 
have lived on beaver skins. They were the 
tandard of trade at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
‘orts, from which at that time about 15,000 beaver 


coats and 175,000 skins were exported yearly. In the 
first quarter of this century the forest regions of 
North America were scoured in every direction for 
beavers, till the use of silk for hats lessened the de- 
mand for the skins. Vor fifty years more, however, 
the beaver trade was still one of the chief sources of 
Canadian wealth. 

Under the microscope one can see that a bit of 
beaver fur is covered with over-lapping scales, the 
edges of which all point the same way. When the 
fur is moistened with steam or hot water, then pressed 
and worked together, these edges interlock so firmly 
as to form a piece of felt. By a process of this sort 
the “hood,” or first form of the beaver hat, was made, 
which could then be shaped and dyed as desired. 
Perhaps to us the most familiar form of the beaver hat 
is the old Continental cocked hat of our Revolution- 
ary forefathers. 

Harper’s Magazine for January, 1889, contained an 
article on the “Beaver,” by H. P. Wells, which is not only 
finely illustrated, but thoroughly trustworthy, and may 


be safely used for reference in addition to the books 
already referred to. 


UNION JACK. 


Britain owes its renowned Union Jack to King 
James the First. The flag of England was, previous 
to his reign, a red cross (Vig. 1) on a white field; the 
flag of Scotland a white diagonal cross on a blue field. 


| 
i 
| 


(Fig. 2). That one flag might be formed for the 
united countries of England and Scotland, the king, 
in 1606, ordered the red cross bordered with white to 
represent its white field, to be so placed on the flag of 
Seotland that the two crosses should have but one 
central point. (Fig. 3). This flag was first hoisted at 
sea on the 12th of April, 1606, and was first used as a 
military flag by the troops of both nations on the 
ratification of the legislative union of England and 
Scotland, on the Ist of May, 1607. 

On the parliamentary union of Great Britain and 
Ireland the red diagonal cross of St. Patrick was 
placed side by side with the white cross so as to form 
one cross, (Fig. 4) the white next to the mast being 
uppermost, and the red in the fly, while to it on the 
red side a narrow border of white was added to repre- 


sent the white field of the flag of Ireland, and upon 
these was placed the bordered cross as in the previous 
flag. The three crosses thus combined constitute the 
present Union Jack.—Adapted from an Exchange. 


BIRD QUESTIONS. 


BY C. L. N. 


What birds have you seen this year? 
Which have returned from the south? 
Which is the first bird to come back? 
What birds use last year’s nests? 


Which bird builds the smallest nest? 

What bird builds in chimneys? 

Name the water birds you know. 

Which birds sing on the wing? 

Name the birds whom you recognize by their song. 

What Lird imitates one of our domestic animals? 

Name your favorite bird. 

Where does he build his nest? 

Deseribe him. 

Where de the bluebirds build ? 

What noisy birds do you find near the edge of the 
swamp? 

I) you know the song sparrow? Deseribe him. 

How many kinds of swallows have you seen? 


GEOGRAPHY TOPICS. 


PREPARED FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AUBURN, ME. 


OuTLINE FOR ANY CouNTRY OR SECTION. 
Political Divisions. 
Divisions of Land and Water. 
Physical Features. 
{ Boundaries. 
\ Latitude, Longitude, and Zones. 
{ Length. Width. 


Position. 


Size. 
( Absolute and relative area. 
Systems. 
Mountains. Ranges. 
| Highlands. Peaks. 
{ Plateaus. 
{ Interior. 
Surface. : Plai | Coast. 
| Plains. 4 
| | extent. 
| Character. 
Lowlands. 


{ Extent. 
| Valleys. 
Character. 
| Source. 
| Direction. 
Rivers Size. 
| Branches. 


| Uses. 


| 
Drainage. 
| Size. 
Lakes. Location. 
Uses. 
{ Causes. 
; Temperature. 
| Moisture. 
Healthfulness. 
Fertile. 
Soil. + Sterile. 
Causes. 


Climate. 


Animal. 
Vegetable. 
Mineral. 
Reasons. 


Production. 


{ Races. 

| Intelligence. 

| Occupations. 

| Routes. 


People. Commerce. Exports—where sent? 
Imports—from where? 

Government. 
Manners, Customs, ete. 
For what noted? Excel in what? 
Location. 

Size. 

Cities. 


For what noted? 
Reasons. 
| Maps. 
| Contrast and compare with other countries. 
| Describe objects and places of interest. 
| Important men and events. 
Special topics. 


Miscella- 


neous. 


COMMON ERRORS IN SPEECH. 
Let your pupils correct these sentences: 
Neither of them were there. 
very one of them are black. 
llave either of you a pen i? 

Have either of your three friends arrived ? 
Who did you invite? 
No one of the fifty persons were present. 


Neither the house ner the garden were sold 
He has some friends which [ know. 

Begin it over again. 

Don’t vour father give you any money ? 
Sense and not riches win esteem, 


| shall not without father Consents. 
Ile used less words than the other speaker. 
Place a mark between each leaf. 


Where have you been to? 


Have either of vou a knife? 

I intended to have riften to-day. 

if ty her, would accent his offer 

He asked every teacher to hold up their hand 


Neither were absolutely ideal men Western 
Teacher. 
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weeds was the Arbor Day fad 


Clearing up the 


eood one it is. 


this vear. and a 


The first fruits of Bird Day are found in the nam 
Ing of public schools for Audubon. 


Indiana has a vigorous compulsory school attend- 


ance law now. There are to be 460 truaney officers 


to enforce the law. Books and clothing will be pro- 


| ul public expense, It hecessary,. 


The pension Jaws of Chicaco and Brool Ivn are to 


he severely tested, There is a strone SUSp ion that 


one per cent. of the salaries will not provide the reeui 
i 


site fund to pav the required 


mnnuities. 


Mhis time it is the Hlinois legislature that is being 


“strike legislation’ 


through a scheme for 
the state publication of school books. It would 
seem as though California’s experience would do for 


one general ion. 


“Lincoln Day” is what they are calling Memorial 
Dany this vear. lt will be well, with or without the 
name, to make the day commemorative of Abraham 
Lincoln, lis birthday, February 12, is too near 


Washington's birthday to be successfully celebrated 


It is now asserted that the only trustee of the Stat 


| niversity of [llinois who obj 


ected Lo the bond 
SO} | | 
ec ) ( \\ hy Cl 
ad wol Vo! noon the board and she 
ed 4] 
e amount was insutlicient and the 
( } ) 1) | hey protest had little 
oman and not trained 
Wi \ onor to Luey MM. ‘lower, Who 
Chalienved the bonds of Mr. Spalding 
s 
ae 


THE HENRY BARNARD FUND. 


There is mueh indignation in Hartford, through- 
out the state, indeed, over the senate’s rejection of 
the $4,000 memorial appropriation to Hon, Henry 
Hartford 
utilize the indignation in material fashion, and al- 
ready a large amount has been subscribed. On Mon- 
day of this week it amounted to $1,986.83. Dr. 
Barnard has sacrificed more for the cause of educa- 


Barnard. The Courant proposes — to 


tion than it has been the lot of most men to sacrifice, 
and it is eminently fitting that in his eighty-eighth 
year, in the possession of all his faculties and in gen- 
eral good health, he should receive a substantial 
token of respect from the friends of education. 
Checks or postal orders may be sent to the Courant, 


Hartford, Ct. 


DULUTH AND WEST SUPERIOR. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


When the Dakotas relieved Minnesota of the neces- 
sity of doing picket duty on the Western frontier, she 
posted pickets on a rocky height with the greatest 
lake on the globe before them, and with a vast, un- 
known region to the northward, with instructions to 
develop commerce and milling, mines and forests. 

Surprised for the moment, Wisconsin soon appre- 
ciated the situation, and moved her picket line of 
civilization and progress to the plains beneath 
Duluth, with instructions to match’ enterprise with 
enterprise for the commercial and industrial advan- 
tage of Wisconsin. 

There is nothing in fact or fiction to rival the 
story of these aspiring cities. This is the only place 
on this Great Lake that nature has designed for a 
The “Thumb” of the lake 


reaches to the very gates of these cities, where it is 


great Commercial port. 


met with a mere fringe of Jand, a sand bar across 
which a child could throw a pebble anywhere, held 


in place by a few self-planted pines, a crescent penin- 


sula, seven miles long, enclosing as perfect a harbor ° 


as there is on earth, in which the navies of the world 
might ride at anchor, and above this bay another, and 
then another, and then the wide St. Louis river, navi- 
vable for twenty miles. On either side of bays and 
river enough docks can be built to afford wharfage for 
the commerce of the country. Now, the marvelous 
thing about all this is that Wisconsin is on one side 
and Minnesota on the other, and neither has the 
slightest advantage over the other in harbor privileges 
or wharfage opportunities, It is all accidental, but 
wonderfully providential for each state. Amonopoly 
by either would have been a serious misfortune for 
the other, for each has numberless mills and limit- 
less forests and mines that need this port. 

Ten years ago Duluth was merely a name, and West 
superior was not even that. It is less than ten years 
since West Superior built her first schoolhouse, a lit- 
tle three-room wooden building, and the citizens held 
an indignation meeting, “resolving” that the officials 
had been guilty of unpardonable extravagance in 
erecting a schoolheuse “larger than could ever be 
needed.” ‘To-day a beautiful ten-room brick build- 
ing stands on the adjoining lot, one of sixteen similar 
buildings in the city. It seems like a dream, but 
Duluth, with her 60,000 population, is now a lively 
rival of Minneapolis and St. Paul, and West Superior, 
with her 30,000, is one of the influential cities in Wis- 
consin. 

Twelve years ago R. E. Denfeld, from Weymouth, 
Mass., took charge of the Duluth high school, and 
supervised the twenty-six teachers of the little city, 
which had not one good schoolhouse. To-day he is 
superintendent of the citv, with 260° teachers—ten 
times as many as twelve years ago—with thirty-one 
elegant buildings of brick or stone, several of them 


With sixteen rooms. All of these have been built 


under his direction. The school equipment of the 


city, as a whole, is probably the best in the world. 


The buildings are all of brick or stone, steam heated. 


scientifically ventilated, with all modern appoin: 
ments in sanitation and professional appliances. 'T 
high school building is the crowning glory of the ci; 
built of brownstone. elegant substantial. wi 
spacious halls, beautiful auditorium seating 1.600 
laboratories on the college basis, marfual) trainiy 
plant on the same scale as those of the metropolit 
cities, libraries well equipped, and the finest natu; 
history museum of any high school in the country, 
On one day while | was there the papers report 
more than a million of bushels of wheat shipped, a 
the output of one mill in West Superior for that ( 
was reported as 50,000 barrels of flour, rivaling 
Best.” Wheat 


Buffalo as low as a cent and a half a bushel. and Jy) 


quality “Pillsbury’s is shipped 
ber and ore at as low a figure. 

Duluth is on the side of a very steep, high, 
rocky hill, with only room on the “shelf” by the w; 


for one long business street. She has built out Alo 


the shore for her railroad tracks and wharfage acco 


modation. Just beyond the natural precinct 
Duluth she has found a beautiful cove-valley, 
“West End” of the town, which is attractivel) 
out, and by making the city twenty-three miles lo 
there is no reason why she should not have am 
room for spreading herself. Ter park system is 
of the best in the country, with a lovely drive over 
hills and through the dells, now looking off upon 
oceanic lake, and how enjoving one of the 
charming cascade rivers in the country. 

The West Superior 


demonstration of the revelation that has been 1 


normal school thi 


of the possibilities of this country. Last Sept 1} 


a normal school was opened in this city, where, 1 
vears before, they held an indignation meeting 
the extravagance of a three-room modern 
It is a beautiful brick building. with every n 
convenience and professional appointment, and | 
cipal MeNeil, formerly assistant) superintende: 
Kansas City. One] ed this new school, almost liter 
sixty miles from the nearest Wisconsin village. 
has enrolled 250 students in the professional ci 
ment. This think, larger than any scl 
New England, with one exception. 
Superintendent Elson, who was assistant to | 
Jones at Indianapolis until two vears ago, is j 
Mr. MeNeil in giving to the schools as progress 
muinistration and methods as are to be found 
country, blending, as they de, all that Messrs. G 
wood and Jones have come to stand for in edu 


lete a master of the s} 


1) 


Mr. is as comp 
the city schools as Mr. MeNeil is in the norn 
Whatever n 


the commercial rivalries of the two cities, edu 


they work together admirably. 
ally Duluth and Superior are in hearty accord 
Superintendent Denfeld, the professional prone: 
the whole Superior district, and his enthusiastic « 
of co-workers rejoice the professional rein! 
ment which the normal school brings, and the 
planning sometime for Duluth to have a Mint 
normal which will give to the two cities at thi 
of the Great Lakes the best prot ssional equ] 


of any equal area in the country. 


THE WEREK IN REVIEW. 


The collapse of the Greek defense of the ‘Tle 
frontier came sooner than was expected. Ther 
some gallant fighting in the Milouna and I 
passes, a stand of two or three days at Mat 
then a hasty recall, a retreat upon Larissa, 
became a rout, and a withdrawal from Lams 
The Greeks were outnumbered am 
They fought gallantly for man) 
together without food, and it is not fair to cl 
Had they been better le 
had they been more adequately supplied with 


Pharsalos. 
generaled. 


them with cowardice. 


and ammunition, they might have made a mor 
stinate resistance. ‘The army in Epirus drov: 
Turks before it until its ammunition gave out, 


then fell back in good order, From the report 


| 
‘ 
: 
— 
= 
‘ 


May 6, 1897. 
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Or 
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military correspondents, it seems as if the Greek 
forces were on the eve of decisive victories when the 
precipitate orders for recall were given, and confirma- 
tion of this view is found in the fact that the Porte 
had resolved upon displacing Edhem Pasha with 
Osman Pasha, and was about sending out fifty thou- 
sand more troops when the collapse came. Those 
resolutions indic.te that the Turkish situation was 
regarded as serious. 
* * * 

Back of all questions of generalship, of mistaken 
orders or defective commissariat, the radical weak- 
ness of the Greeks was that the northeastern bound- 
ary of Thessaly, which they were set to defend, was 
almost untenable. If Greece had been put in posses- 
sion, nineteen years ago, of the territory allotted to 
her by the Berlin congress, she would have had an 
almost impregnable frontier, extending from the 
Aegean sea to the Pindus mountains, along the sum- 
mits of the Olympus and Amarbes ranges. But, 
owing to the objections of Austria and Germany and 
the obstinacy of Turkey, the concessions proposed by 
the Berlin congress were reduced, and Greece was 
given a boundary so drawn as to make invasion from 
the north easy. The line was bent to the south just 
west of Olympus, in such a way as to form a U-shaped 
wedge extending down into Thessaly. It was through 
this wedge that Edhem Pasha led his army, and after 
Milouna pass was carried, the key to the situation 
was in his hands’ The wily Turk must now plume 
himself on his sagacity in securing just the frontier 
which best suited his purposes. 

* * 


The anger of the Athenian populace when the news 
of the Greek reverses reached the capital knew no 
bounds, and for a time it seemed likely to take the 
form of revolution. There was a day or two when 
the throne of King George was more than insecure, 
but the movement was appeased by the dismissal of 
the general staff, whose incapacity had been demon- 
strated, and the displacement of the Delyannis min- 
istry with one chosen from the oppositign and headed 
by M. Ralli, the most vehement critie of the govern- 
ment’s policy. The clamor against M. Delyannis and 


his associated ministers was highly unreasonable. 
They did the best they could under difficult cireum- 
stances, and their one crime was failure. 


the Greek Epirus 
which attracted little notice amid the more impor- 


One ineident of invasion of 


It was 
the British Admiral Harris, it will be remembered, 


tant news, has a romantic personal interest. 


at whose orders the Camperdown and other British 
ships turned their heavy guns against the Christian 
Cretans. As if in protest against this act of his 
father, the Admiral’s son Clement enlisted as a vol- 
inteer in the Greek army as soon as hostilities began. 
He was assigned to the division which was massed in 
the northwest for the invasion of Epirus, and was 
‘illed there in a fierce attack which the Greeks made 


ipon the Turkish positions. It was a melancholy 


end to a young life, and the father’s reflections must 
be sad enough. 
* 

The queen of Spain has formally decreed the ad- 
linistrative reforms recently agreed upon for the 
rovernment of Cuba, and has ordered their immedi- 
te application in the four western provinces, which 
General Weyler assures her are completely pacified. 
Few people, however, attach much importance to this 
ction, and few who are not anxious to believe it 
lieve that the western provinces are in fact paci- 
tied. The most that has happened there is a tempo- 
iry subsidence of the guerilla warfare of the insur- 
ents. They are undeniably weaker than they were 
a year ago; but they are in no mood for yielding, and 
ow that the rainy season is opening, the climate 
vill fight for them, as it did last year. The Spanish 
overnment is very nearly at the end of its financial 
esources, and if it can in any way raise the money 
to meet this year’s deficit of 5100,000,000, it is hard 
ginning active 


) see what resources will be left for be 
perations again when the dry season opens. It seems 


as if both parties tof{this long conflict were on the 
verge of exhaustion; but when it comes to a mere 
question of subsistence, the Cubans feel the strain of 
the situation less than the Spaniards, for they know 
how to live on the country. 

* * 

The end of the long deadlock in Kentucky by the 
choice of a Republican senator, William J. Deboe, 
re-enforces the Republicans in the senate at a some- 
what critical time with a vote which will be cast for 
the tariff, for “sound money,” and for the arbitration 
treaty. There are now two seats in the senate un- 
filled, one from Florida, where what bids fair to be 
a long contest over the succession to Senator Call has 
opened, and one from Oregon, the deadlock over 
which actually prevented the organization of the 
legislature. As will be remembered, a senator has 
been appointed from that state by the governor, but 
the technical questions about the validity of his cre- 
dentials are intensified by the closeness with which 
parties are divided in the senate. 

* * * 

England is at last showing her hand in the 
of the Transvaal. 
for an 
perial 


matter 
The demand made in the Budget 
appropriation of £200,000 to increase the im- 
garrison in the Cape Colony was defended by 
Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons in a tem- 
per which was even more significant than the item 
itself. 
with violations of the London convention in the im- 
migration law, the treaty with the 
State, and perhaps in other matters; and while she 


England, it appears, charges the Transvaal 


Orange Free 
is demanding explanations, she is making prepara- 
tions for enforcing them. The incident will increase 
still further the tension at Pretoria, the more so since 
the appearance of a large British squadron at Dela- 
goa Bay, and some arrangement, not yet made public, 
for the control of the bay effectually shut the Trans- 
vaal out from receiving supplies or munitions by sea. 
On the 
special treaty between Germany and the Orange Free 


other hand, perhaps, the conclusion of a 


State at just this time is more than a coincidence, 
anda singular interest is being taken at Berlin in 
the opening of a Transvaal fair. 


BOSTON AND THEREABOUTS. 

glimmer of the glory for General 
New York the 
was from the annual dinner of 


Boston has had a 


radiated from entire 


This 


Grant which over 


country last week. 


the Middlesex Club 


the 


which has been held regularly since 
two the 


eloquent 


organized after 


the 


club was years victory at 


Appomattox. Among able and addresses, 


that of the Hon. Richmond Pearson of North Carolina 
struck the keynote of Grant’s greatness. ‘“‘The lesson 
of his life.’ Mr. Pearson said, “is a lesson of magna- 
nimity. The highest tribute to this great leader is that 
he conquered the love of the brave men who laid down 
their arms to him. Within one generation the word 
‘secession’ has been obliterated from their hearts, and 


in its place, in great, big, enduring letters, is written the 


word ‘union.’ It was great to conquer; it was magnifi- 


cent to convince.” 


* * * 
Boston has the credit of being the first city in which 
was practically carried out the idea of carrying, sorting, 
and distributing the United States mail upon street rail- 


wav cars. St. Louis made the first experiments in thi: 


direction. Boston made the first success. Now, the sys- 


tem is. or is to be, adopted by all the larger cities of the 
country: and their agents are sent to Boston to see how 
to do it. The importance of this changed system is very 


have 
and the 
distributed 


great, especially since the white collection boxes 


been placed along the routes of the white cars; 
letters are up, and 


while the car whizzes along on its trolley. 


taken cancelled, sorted, 


Time used to be when it was necessary in Boston to 
make a movement for the rights of thos¢ who did not 
want to observe Sunday by hearing sermons For those 
people the great resource was the parks. Now a time 
has come when a movement is made to give something 


of the parks to those who do want to have a sermon Sun- 


An organized effort is on foot to establish regular 


day. 


preachers and out-of-door services in the parks in and 


about Boston. 
The Arts and Crafts exhibition of last month has led 
to the formation of a permanent society; and Boston 
people may feel pretty sure ol another delightful show 


next year. 


The International Congress of Business Men will be an 
interesting event of this spring, the like of which has 
never been held before. It is to outdo the Pan-Amert- 
can Congress; and Boston will have its share early in 


June. . 
* 


Few people hereabouts have any idea of the important 
things that are being done day and night out at the Blue 
Hill observatory. It was the first first-class weather 
bureau, with self-recording instruments. It is now the 
only place where the heights of clouds are measured by 
kites. It records the wind and the clouds hourly. It 
was the first observatory to see the desirability of local 
forecasts of the weather; and Boston had the first local 
maps—now common in many parts of the United States. 


EVERY SCHOOL DAY. 

Monday, May 10, 1869, the Pacific railroad was opened. 
To-day, when there are several roads across the conti- 
nent, it is hard to realize the public excitement at its 
opening. Arrangements made to have electric 
wires so placed that the stroke of the hammer upon the 
last spike fired a cannon at San Francisco and rang the 
bells in Washington and other cities. In 1862 a bill was 
introduced into congress for the building of the road. 
This bill was defeated, but one introduced in 1864 passed, 
and work began in 1865. The largest amount of rails 
laid in one day was eight miles. It cost $1,000,000 to sur- 
vey the road. The road from Omaha to San Francisco 
mountain The highest point is 
The average cost was $108,778 a mile, or $112,- 
The steepest grade is 166 feet to the mile. The 
total length is more than 2,000 miles. More than 100,000 
The east and west divisions met 
Point in Utah. The last tie was of laurel. 
wood, with a silver plate, and the last spike was of iron, 
silver, and gold. 


were 


nine 
8,244 feet. 


259,360. 


crossed ranges. 


tons of rails were used. 
at Promontory 


1860, ‘Theodore Parker, one of the most eminent Ameri- 
can clergymen, died at Florence, Italy. He was a pastor 
in Boston for many years, and was a prominent anti- 
slavery man. 

1876.—The Centennial exhibition was opened in Phila- 
delphia. 

18?7.—Great financial panic in New York City. 
business houses failed, most 


Most 
manufactories were closed. 
The government suspended payment, and the president 
could. not draw his salary. 


Tuesday, May 11, 1858, Minnesota was admitted to the 


union. Area, 83,531 square miles; motto, “The Star 
of the North.” 
1846.—War was declared against Mexico by the United 


States, and the Mexican war was begun. 
1865, Jefferson Davis was captured at Irwinsville, Ga., 
and taken to Fortress Monroe, where he remained a pris- 
oner for two months, when he was bailed out, Horace 
Greeley being one of his bondsmen. 
Wednesday, May 12, 1870, Manitoba, the fifth province, 
act of the Dominion parliament. 


was created by It was 


taken from “‘Rupert’s Land” and the “Northwest Terri- 
tory,”’ and contains 11,000 square miles. In running the 
boundary line between the United States and British 


North America beyond the lake, the forty-ninth parallel 
was taken, as it was supposed to mark the general boun- 
the the and Hud- 
son bay. The Winnipeg basin is the rich wheat field: of 
Manitoba. This region divided into the 
province of Manitoba and four districts. Winnipeg is its 


dary between basins of Mississippi 


general was 
chief city. 

1709. Charles Linnaeus, the world’s great botanist, was 
born in Sweden. He reformed the botanical terms of the 
world, and produced the first philosophic botany upon 
which all modern works have been based. 

Thursday, May 13, 1865, the last battle of the Civil War 
was fought near the Rio Grande in Texas, and is known 
as the battle of ‘Palmetto Ranch.” A 
in the Union army fired the last volley of the war, five 


colored regiment 
weeks after Lee’s surrender. 

1717. Maria Theresa, empress of Germany, was born on 
was crowned queen of Hungary in 1741. 
1745. After his death 


this day. She 


became emperor in 


1780. 


Her husband 
in 1765 she reigned until 
Friday, May 14, 1265, Dante, the illustrious Italian poet, 


was born in Florence. He was the greatest poet from 
the Augustinian to the Elizabethan age. His “Divina 
Commedia” is one of the great poems of all ages. He en- 


tered the war for one of the factions of his countrymen, 


and was banished therefor. He wrote his masterpiece 
while in exile. 

1686, Fahrenheit, the 
born at Dantzic, 


the lowest point to which it sank in 1709, the year of his 


inventor of the thermometer, was 


Germany. He took as the zero point 
ed the same degree of cold by mix- 
of the 


and produ 


salt, 


discovery, 


ing snow, and sal-ammoniac. It was one 


world’s great discoveries, 


. 
| 
| 
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[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to one 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not nec essari y 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any persona 
correspondence. ]} 


OUR FLAG. 


Charles Sumner, in writing of the national flag, said, 
“Its stripes of alternate red and white proclaim the 
original union of thirteen states to maintain the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Its stars, white on a field of blue, 
proclaim that union of states constituting our national 
constellation, which receives a new star with every new 
state. These two together signify union, past and pres- 
ent. The very colors have a language, which was 
officially recognized by our fathers. White is for purity, 
red for valor, blue for justice.” 


WHOM THE QUEEN HAS OUTLIVED. 

1. All members of the Privy Council who were alive in 
1837. 

2. All the peers who held their titles in 1837, except the 
Earl of Darnley, who was ten, and Earl Nelson, who was 
fourteen, in that year. 

8. All the members who sat in the House of Commons 
on her accession to the throne, except Mr. Gladstone, 
Charles Villers, the present Duke of Northumberland, the 

Zarl of Marlborough, and the Earl of Mansfield, and John 
Temple Leader. 

4. Her majesty has seen eleven lord chancellors, ten 
prime ministers, six speakers of the House of Commons, 
at least three bishops of every see and five or six of many 
sees, five archbishops of Canterbury, six archbishops of 
York, and five commanders-in-chief. 

5. She has seen five dukes of Norfolk succeed each other 
as earls, and has outlived every duke and duchess, and 
every marquis and marchioness, who bore that rank in 
1837. 

6. She has outlived every member of the Jockey Club 
and every master of foxhounds that flourished in 1837. 

7. She has seen seventeen presidents of the United 
States, ten viceroys of Canada, fifteen viceroys of India, 
and France successively ruled by one king, one emperor, 
and six presidents of a republic.—Public Opinion. 

TO RECONSTRUCT “OLD LRONSIDE.,” 

The Massachusetts Historical Society has petitioned 
congress to rebuild the old frigate Constitution, now used 
as a receiving ship in the Portsmouth navy yard, and 
after restoring her to her original condition, to keep her 
at the navy yard at Washington, where she may be easily 
accessible to patriot citizens who want to tread her decks. 
The society’s action is prompted by the condition of the 
old ship, which is such, they say, that if she is not re- 
paired she must soon sink at her moorings. The cost 
of reconstructing her is estimated at about $225,000. The 
society and many other petitioners think that she is as 
well worth preserving as a glorious relic as Nelson's flag- 
ship Victory, so reverently preserved by Great Britain: 
nor does it find the time any more ripe for her destruction 
now than it was in 1829, when Holmes, a young fellow 
just leaving college, wrote a poem about her that has out- 
lived its authors and threatens now to survive its supject. 

The Constitution was launched a century ago at Boston. 
Under Hull, on August 19, 1812, she whipped and sunk 
the Guerriere off the Massachusetts coast, making there- 
by a prodigious sensation, and affording a most notable 
and timely exception to the maxim (of that day) that 
Britannia ruled the wave. Under Bainbridge, in the 
same year, she captured and sunk the Java off Brazil, and 
in 1815, under Stewart, captured at the same time the 
frigate Cyane and the sloop Levant. Whether she will still 
be the same “Old Ironsides” after $225,000 worth of new 


construction has been put into her is a question for psv- 

chologists, statisticians, and ship-builders. The possi- 

bility of taking her up the Potomac as far as Washington 

is disputed, but Boston, Portsmouth, and Annapolis ali 

want her. Farragut’s flagship Hartford has been kept 

In use on sentimental grounds, and is now being repaired 
for active service.—Harper’s Weekly. 

TREATIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

How many treaties have been made by the 

States? I 


United 

1our question can be answered by a portion of an arti- 
cle recently published in the Western Teacher: 

1. Seventeen treaties were made by the United States 
before the adoption of the constitution. 
important are the following: 

a. With Indian tribes. 


Among the most 


b. 1778, with France (first treaty of the 
nies independent of the motner 
merce, alliance. 


American colo- 


country). Amity, com 


. 1782--1787, Netherlands. Sweden, Prussi 


a, Morocco 
Amity, commerce. 


d. 1782, England. Independence of the United States; 
Florida given by England to Spain. 

Il. Treaties made since the adoption of the consti- 
tution: — 

a. 1794, Jay’s treaty with England. 

b. 18083. France; Louisiana added to the United States. 

Withdrawal of British from posts on northern frontier, 
settlement of boundary disputes, provided for consuls in 
each country and for extradition. 

c. 1814, England; settlement of boundary disputes, de- 
clared against slave trade, silent upon subject of impress- 
ment and fishery rights. 

d, 1817, with Indians of northwest territory. 

Many local treaties wth Indian tribes have been ne- 
gotiated that are of little importance. But this one is 
noteworthy because (a) it involved the interest of a very 
large number of tribes throughout the northwest, and (b) 
it committed our government to the policy of placing In- 
dians on “reservations.” It was thought that by thus 
surrounding them in small groups with civilized men they 
would the sooner yield to the influences of civilization. 

e, 1819, Spain; Florida ceded to the United States. 

f. 1842, Ashburton treaty with England. Settled 
boundary between Maine and Canada. 

g. 1846, England; settled boundary between Oregon 
and British America. 

h. 1848, Mexico; secured to the United States Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. 

i. 1849, England; Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Refers to 
the ship-canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific by way 
of the San Juan de Nicaragua river. Neither party 
shouiu obtain exclusive control over canal, erect fortifi- 
cations commanding the same, nor colonize or exercise 
any dominion in any part of Central America. 

[The Tripartite treaty was proposed, but never nego- 
tiated. After the invasion of Cuba by Lopez, England 
and France, believing that the United States were plan- 
ning to acquire Cuba by conquest, proposed a treaty 
among the three nations by which each was to disclaim 
then and forever all intention of possessing Cuba. The 
secretary of state, Edward Everett, replied in a masterly 
paper that the federal government would keep good faith 
with all nations, but that it did not recognize in any 
Zuropean government the right to meddle in purely 
American affairs, and that any such interference would be 
resented according to the Monroe doctrine. ] 

j. 1854, Japan; commercial. 

k. 1868, China; the Burlingame treaty provided for 
commercial intercourse and secured rights of Americans 
in China and of Chinese in America. 

1. 1871, England; provided for a commission to settle 
the Alabama claims and Canadian fishing question. 

—o—— 

Stories of printers’ errors are always popular with 
authors. One of the best of the sort is given by a writer 
in the Critic, who says:— 

“Once in reviewing ‘Songs from the Old Dramatists’ I 
ventured to quote Ben Jonson’s pretty verses to ‘Celia,’ 
beginning ‘Drink to me only with thine eyes.’ Such a 


request being quite beyond the comprehension of the 
typo, the line appeared in print thus: — 


“ “Wink to me only with thine eyes.’ 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Edward Brad- 
ford Titchener. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 352 pp. 

This admirable presentation of the analysis of menta| 
activities for the student’s use is comprehensive in its 
scope, reliable in its scholarship, clear in its statements, 
and attractive in its general style of treatment. It is on¢ 
of the most valuable outlines of psychology that has ap- 
peared, and is at the same time one of the most usable 
of text-books. English psychology is devoutly respected, 
almost reverenced, by the author, who, at the same time. 
knows physiological psychology and respects its facts 
without being hypnotized by its extreme claims. He is 
English in the faith of his psychology, while being rea- 
sonably German in his studies of the mind. He is not 
afraid of the intellect, the emotions, the volitions, has re- 
spect for memory and imagination, no more is he dis- 
turbed because the mind acts through brain. He dis- 
criminates between logic, metaphysics, physiology, and 
psychology. He deals exclusively with the latter—the 
science of mental processes. 

Physiology is not psychology, no more is metaphysics. 
Psychology is not astudy of the brain, nor yet of the 
mind, except as both may reveal themselves through 
mental processes., It deals only with processes, ani 
never with things. No more does it deal with physio- 
logical processes, but only with mental. The record oj 
observations of mentalactivities is not psychology, which 
must be a scientific presentation of the latest and fullest 
knowledge of mental processes. 

Few men have written text-books on this science who 
combine as clear ideas of what they think essential, of 
the relations of facts, of the way the mind of the learner 
will receive them, of the effect of illustrations in impress- 
ing them. The reviewer can but wish he had the space 
to trace the logical way in which the author philoso- 
phizes the facts of experience, the results of experiment, 
the wisdom of books into a science of psychology at once 
interesting, because clear and useful, because comprehen- 
sive and compact. 

PRACTICE SYSTEM OF BUSINESS TRAINING AND 
BOOKKEEPING. By Charles R. Wells. Voucher 
text-book, two original entry ledgers, combination 
blank book, voucher files. Outfit entire, $1.00, with lib 
eral discounts to schools. Chicago: Williams «& 
Rogers, 334 Dearborn street; Rochester, N. Y., 134 South 
St. Paul street. 

Mr. Wells’ system of writing books has been a great 
success. Wherever he gives lessons to the teacher he 
arouses enthusiasm. His direction of the “School of 
Business of the Chautauqua University” has been such as 
to demonstrate his genius for teaching bookkeeping. His 
“Practice System” is adapted with great skill to grammar 


schools. It is all that its name implies, a “practice sys 
tem.” It teaches pupils how to do by doing. The defini- 


tions are few, simple, clear. One glance at the book wil! 
convince any teacher that the author knows his business, 
and that the publishers are wise enough to allow him to 
carry out his ideas. The page is 12x4 long, opening at thx 
end, and the first cover is hinged by strong linen, fou 
inches from the back. Each page has a business form 
from real life. This is all that the pupil sees ordinaril) 
as he turns back the hinged part of the cover, but b) 
opening the vook he has a clear description of the receipt, 
check, draft, note, bill, voucher, ete., with all needed in- 
struction. All instruction is in connection with the busi 
ness form under consideration, and this form is of th: 
size and shape which he will see in real life. The busi- 
ness forms are printed in three colors, and are fur 
nished in reasonable quantities with the “outfit.” An) 
teacher can take a class successfully through this subject 
even though she has never studied the subject before. 


NOW READY 


Natural 
Elementary Geography 


By JACQUES W. REDWAY, F.R.G.S. 
60 cents. 
THE NaturaL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY differs in many respects from all 


other primary geographies. 


Based on pedagogical ideas which are new, fun 


damental, and thoroughly sound ; treated by authors of wide repuie and expe. 
rience, peculiarly fitted for the work; developing the subject by natural and 
thoroughly scientific methods, aided by novel mechanical and artistic features 
unknown to other elementary geographies : interesting and graphic in style, 
accurate in statement and precise in definition; well balanced: easily un- 
derstood and easily taught, the Natural Elementary Geography not only mects 


the unqualified approval of progressive educators, but marks a new era in the 
elementary teaching and study of geography. 


THE NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY will be sent, prepaid, to 


on receipt of price, 60 cents. 


any address 


For illustrated descriptive circular (mailed free on 


request), and for introduction terms, address the publishers 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA and PORTLAND, OKE 


: 
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STATISTICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Edited by Roland P. Faulkner. Philadelphia. Price, 
10 cents. 

Statistics are notoriously dull, until one learns what 
they mean, and only those who have tried the experiment 
know how fascinating they may become when once they 
begin to tell their stored-up information. A more un- 
promising text to place before a student could not well 
be contemplated than these score of: pages of mediaeval 
statistical documents which Professor Faulkner has pre- 
pared for the “Translations and Reprints from the Origi- 
nal Sources of European History,’ published by the de- 
partment of history of that most long-winded of all in- 
stitutions, the University of Pennsylvania. Yet every 
line of these same documents, interpreted by a teacher who 
has become familiar with the period from which they 
have come down to us, shows a most surprising wealth of 
information in regard to the life and habits, the thinking 
and the doing of the people who laid the foundations upon 
which the Reformation was built. 

Professor Faulkner has made a most excellent selection 
of documents, which have been intelligently rendered into 
English, but it is impossible to avoid a complaint against 
an introduction of hardly more than half a page, dealing 
with statistics in general and in particular, and which 
gives us not a word in regard to the specific documents 
which follow. It would have been vastly better to give 
another half-page document, and reserve the discussion 
of statistical science in the mediaeval period for the 
pages of the Annals of the American Academy, which is 
not the American Academy, but Philadelphia Society of 
Political and Social Science. 


OUTLINES OF ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
By Charles A. Perkins, University of Tennessee. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 277 pp. Price, $1.10. 
The best comment on this book is that of the autnor, 

who says that although much has been omitted that many 
will wish to include, he thinks he has included as little as 
any would wish to omit. This is a virtue which none 
can appreciate except those who study carefully this work 
in detail. The modesty of the author is delightful, the 
performance eminently satisfactory. The school must do 
more with electricity than has been done, and more can 
only be done by the use of text-books that are up to date 
and prepared by experts, both in the science and peda- 
gogics of electricity. Mr. Perkins is an expert in both 
these directions. 


NATIONAL COOK BOOK. By Marian Harland and 
Christine Terhune Herrick. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Cloth. 550 pp. Price, $1.50. 

There are 1,000 recipes representing seven years of ac- 
cummulation and selection of material collected by these 
experts from all quarters of the globe, carefully adapted 
io the American kitchen, every recipe tested by these 
women. They say in their preface:— 

“Circumstances have brought both of us into constant 
and elose association with housewives all over this dear 
land of ours. We have made them, their needs, their 
ambitions, and their capabilities a study, and in offering 
The National Cook Book’ to them have more than a 


mere author’s interest in our reaaers. They are our fel- 
low-workers and friends. Recollections of the gracious 
acceptance they have accorded to former works have 
cheered us in the endeavor to prepare the very best 
‘Manual of Practical Cookery’ ever put upon the Ameri- 
can market. 

“We bespeak for it a fair trial in the hundreds of thou- 
ands of homes and kitchens in which ‘Common Sense in 
the Household’ has found a loving welcome and has 
proved itself a trustworthy friend.” 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By M. Foster and 
Lewis E. Shore, both of Cambridge, England. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 250 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This is primarily an introduction to Professor Huxley’s 
“Elementary Lessons.” It is a thoroughly scientific 
work. It insists upon a rudimentary knowledge of the 
essential related facts of chemistry and physics. It also 
persists in so much of observation on the part of the chil- 
dren as shall make entirely clear the conditions and pro- 
cesses of the organs and functions of the body. It begins 
with a few indispensable chemical facts and terms, a 
study of life in plants and animals, and then enters upon 
a close but clear and simple study of the general structure 
of the human body, and the growth, development, and 
activities of the various organs of the body. It has no re- 
gard to the American idea of physiology from the stand- 
point of stimulants and narcotics. 

STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By Rev. A. J. 
Church, A. M., Sometime Professor of Latin in Univer- 
sity College, London. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 222 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The story-telling style of history is the most attractive 
for young readers, and serves to cultivate a taste for read- 
ing this kind of literature. Hence, books of this charac- 
ter are timely and valuable. This volume is of special in- 
terest, as it covers an important period of English his- 
tory (‘from the Lord Protector to Queen Victoria’), and 
is profusely illustrated. The following are some of the 
topics around which the author groups the associated 
historical facts. The Lord Protector; The Royal Oak; 
The Soldier and Sailor; The Great Plague; The Great 
ire; The Dutch in the Medway; The Seven Bishops; 
Good Queen Anne and Her Son; Quebec; The Lost Colo- 
nies; The Gate of the Mediterranean; The Greatest 
Sailor Since the World Began; From Lisbon to the 
Pyrenees; Waterloo; Navarino; The Lion and the Bear; 
Queen and Empress. The author’s style is pleasing, and 
the printing and binding of the book is attractive. 


HISTORICAL TALES. The Romance of Reality. By 
Charles Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 366 pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.25. 

Romance is the product of fancy, pure and simple, 
rather than of creative imagination. Here, it is claimed, 
we have the romance of reality in thirty-eight historical 
tales, and interspersed are twelve fine full-page illustra- 
tions. They are Greek stories, which have been told thou- 
sands of times, will be told and read as many more times, 
and will ever be fresh and full of interest. They are told 
in poetry, in mythology. in legendary and real history, 


and are here collected into a single volume, elegantly 
bound, with gilt top, in convenient and substantial form. 
A MEDAL OF HONOR MAN; OR, CRUISING 

AMONG BLOCKADE RUNNERS. By Charles Led- 

yard Norton. Illustrated by George Gibbs. Boston: 

W. A. Wilde & Co. 281 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

‘““A Medal of Honor Man”’ is the title of the second vol- 
ume in the “Fighting for the Flag Series.”” This title had 
its origin in a little bit of history. A convention of vet- 
erans of the late war, who had, for their bravery and 
meritorious service, been awarded a medal of honor, had 
been held. These medals of honor were made, by direc- 
tion of congress, from a bronze cannon captured from the 
enemy, and were awarded to those only who had ren- 
dered most conspicuous service. Jack Benson, who 
figured in the story of “Jack Benson’s Log,” is the hero 
in this story also. In the last chapter of the previous vol- 
ume he was rated as a ‘First-class Boy’’ on the United 
States steam frigate ‘““Minnesota.” He had witnessed the 
opening scenes of the civil war from the deck of “Old 
Ironsides” at Annapolis; had aided in saving that gallant 
sailing frigate from capture; had been under fire at 
Hatteras Inlet; had help capture a blockade runner; 
had witnessed a sharp skirmish on land; and finally, had 
witnessed the great naval engagement at Hampton Roads. 
Now he is unexpectedly decorated as a medal of honor 
man, and the story of his heroism is continued in a man- 
ner and style attractive and pleasing. It is an inspiring 
lesson for American boys. 

The Fonic Publishing House, Ringos, N. J., issue a re- 
vised edition of “Elements of Orthoepy,” prepared for 
use as a text-book in the Academy of Science and Art at 
Ringos by C. W. Larison, M. D. 


“The Three Richard Whalens,” a story of adventure, 
by James Knapp Reeve, author of ‘‘Vawder’s Understudy,” 
is brought out in excellent style by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. This story is well illus- 
trated by E. Frederick. Price, 75 cents. 


A recent publication, which is bound to createa 
stir in the educational world, is ‘‘An Experiment in Edu- 
cation,” by Mary R. Alling-Aber ($1.25), just published 
by the Messrs. Harpers. The author of this book 
had many years of experience in teaching before the ex- 
periment which, from its success, she has been led to de- 
scribe in detail was made, This book will be found of 
great help to every teacher of young people. 


0: 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Old South Leaflets.” “Bradford’s Memoir of Elder Brewster.” 
“Governor Bradford's First Dialogue.’ Boston: Old South Meeting 
House. 

“The King, the Knave, and the Donkey.’ By Pythias Damon. Price, 
25 cents. Chicago: T. 8S. Denison. 

“Kindergarten Guide.” By Lois Bates. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“Champions of Christianity.’ By Silas Farmer. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. 

“Vittorino Da Feltre and other Humanist Educators. By William 
Harrison Woodward. Price, $1.75. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

“A Short History of Education.”” By W.H. Payne. Price, 50 cents. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, 

‘Ever New Busy Work for Second Grade.” By F. E. Kendall. Bos- 
ton: J. L. Hammett Co. 


EW OCTAVO QHORUSES, 
Accompaniment: 
OUR SCHOOL BOYS. 


OUR SCHOOL GIRLS. 


Each, 10 cents, by mail. | July 12 to 30. 


professional study. 


Pennsylvania Summer School, 


HUNTINGDON PA. 


Third Annual Session. Twenty Courses. Offers unsurpassed q ly | 
A cool retreat on the banks of the “ Blue Juniata,” in the heart of theAlleghenies, | SESSION ; four weeks ; €L1NS July 14th. 


Published by N. B. SARGENT, West Boxford, Mass. | Boarding and tuition remarkably low. For illustrated pamphlet, address 


years’ expertence, desires position where 
he can teach Algebra, Arithmetic, and 
History, and take Latin or German in part pay. 
Best of reference. 
S. D. Townsenp, Newport, Del. 


sears MAN, good disciplinarian, five}; 


W..W. DEATRICK, KutztTrown, PA., 
or JOSEPH 8S. WALTON, ErRcILpounN, PA. 


opportunities for, 


| Summer Course 


'Of French and Roman languages. Tenth 


Address : Matson francaise of Vermont 
| Academy, Saxton’s River, Vt. 


At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 


There vill be each day seven hours of French; six of German; two of /talian; one of Spanish ; 
4 A course in English Literature. by Dr. W. J. ROLFE; Lectures on 


} aft Our catalogue S is sent free for | three of Greek: two of Hebrew. 
clentl ic theasking. It lists books pertain- | '” Schools, by Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE; also courses on Library Economy and Art. 


ing toall the sciences. A copy 
should be had for ready reference 
by those desiring electrical, med- 


Books 


For programme, address MISS F. M. HENSHAW, AMHERST, MASS. 
For particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address DR. L. SAUV EUR, 4613 Ellis ave., Chicago, Il. 


The Summer Quarter 


oF 


The University of Chicago 


Opens July 1, 1897. 


This quarter is an integral part of the scholas- 
tic year, and is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each. 
| Two hundred and twenty courses of instruction 
| will be given by one hundred and one Professors 


three of Latin: 
Moral Instruction | 


ical, engineering, scientific, min- 
nh 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Chicago. 


School Teachers, 


Please give me your address and I will send 
you a copy of my new NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
1'YMN, the words and music of which are artistic- 

y printed upon the American flag as a_back- 
round, Have your school pay tribute to the old 
veterans, * whose ranks are thinning fast.’’ The 
“che is a lesson in patriotism, and can be sung ata 
ince, J. EDMUND ESTES, 

FALL RIVER, MAss. 


Wanted: 


rates, board, &c. 


he services of an energetic teacher at every W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


leachers’ convention, Educational gather 
,and Chautauquan assembly held this year, 
solicit subscriptions to a long-established, 
st-class, literary weekly. 
Large Commission. 
Splendid opportunity to MAKE MONEY. 
Address 
“SUBSCRIPTION DEPT, 
O. Box 5206, Boston, MAss. 


For Sale, 


arge and beautiful southern city, a School for | 
s and Kindergarten. The school 1s admirably | 
ted, adapted to its purpose, and will accommo 
100 pupils. There is included in the’sale school 
ture, philosophical apparatus, globes, charts, 
5, book-cases, complete kindergarten outfit, and 
ood will of the school, — and only $800 cash in 
ent, on short time, required. 

full particulars apply to HiRAM ORCUTT, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Largest and the Best. 


SCHOOL 
SCHOOL, 


Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color. 
—_____.. | large AUDITORIUM. 

Entirely New Plan of Management tor Cafe. 
The attendance last year was over 700 from 40 states and countries, making this by MI 
SC OL for teachers inthe United States. Send for SIXTY-FOUR PAGEcircular, giving full information in regar¢ q b 
ae oetiaees of work in all departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination | Chemistry, Bacte riology, Biology, Physics (lectures 


Nation 


Thirteenth Annual Session. 


Summ 


WINS HIP TEACHERS?’ AGENC) l MPORTANT. 


Beginning July 12, 18097 
OF METHODS. Three Instructors. 


OF ORATORY. Feur Weeks.— Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory 
IS ACADENIC DEPARTMENTS. Fourand Five Weeke. 24 Instructors. 
New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. A new | 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 
TWENTIETH ANVUOUAL SESSION. 


A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


and Instructors. All the Libraries, Laboratories, 
The Oldest and the Broadest | and Museums of the University will be open. 


aaa Expenses, including tuition, for a term of six 
weeks, need not exceed $50, and may be less. 
For circulars and information, address 
THE EXAMINER (Division J), 
The University of Chicago, 
9t] CuicaGo, ILL. 


Summer Courses 


AT THE 
| MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
BOSTOW, MASS. 


| Instruction will be given during June and July 


| by members of the regular instructing staff o1 the 
Institute in Architecture, Analytical and Organic 


and laboratory), French, German, Mathematics, 
Mechanism, Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical 
Drawing and Shopwork 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Address 


Circulars free to all applicants. 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 


| Although designed primarily to meet the needs of 
| students already in the Institute, these courses will 


offer special advantages to 


| intending to apply for advanced standing in Sep- 
| tember. Circulars giving detailed information wil 
be mailed free on application. 
eow] H. W, TYLER, Pu.D., Secretary. 


21] Sunmet School, | TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Before deciding what books you want for next school year, don’t fail to ask for complete cat-, 
slogue and sample pages of the Rerlitz works for teaching or learning foreign languages. Free on application. | 


er Course in Languages. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMEN 1S TO TEACHERS. 

Send for full particulars and circulars : BERLITZ & CO., 1122 Broapway, 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Asbury Park, N. J. é Eureka Springs, Ark. 


NEw YORK. 


will be open for summer boarders from June 
Ist to Nov. Ist. Just the place for a quiet 
summer outing and enjoyment of nature. 
Excellent drives and fishing facilities, and 
pure spring water to drink. Children no ob- 


FARM HOUSE 
| 


jection Terms, $4.50 and $5.00 per week. 
Apply early. References exchanged. Address 
L. H. SMALL, Ea. Limington, York Co., Me. 
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‘ 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
May 7: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association, Norwich, Ct. 
May 12--14: Kansas County Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Junction City, Kan. 
May 21: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston. 

June 29--July 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Waco, Texas. 

June 2°)—July 2: Kentucky State Teachers’ 
Association, Bowling Green, Ky. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, New York City, N. Y. 

July 6-8: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Binghamton, N. Y. 

July 6--9: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 


July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 1897. 

Arkansas.—Normal course in French and 
German, July 5 to August 7, Eureka Springs, 
Berlitz & Co. 

California.—Leland Stanford University, 
May sist, Stanford University. 

Colorado.—Denver normal and prepara- 
tory, June 14 to July 12, Denver, Fred Dick. 

Illinois.—-Cook County normal summer 
school, July 5, Chicago, W. S. Jackman. 
University of Chicago, July 1, Chicago, The 
Examiner. 

Indiana.—Northern Indiana normal 
summer school, June 10, Valparaiso, H. B. 
Brown. State normal school, June 28 
August 6, Terre Haute, Ellwood & Kemp. 


to 


lowa.—Western Normal College, June & to 
July 21, Shenandoah, J. M. Hussey. 

Kansas.—Kansas state normal school, 
June ilto August 12, Emporia, E. L. 
Payne. 

Massachusetts.—Harvard University 

summer school, July 6, Cambridge, M. 
Chamberlain. Laurel Park Teachers’ In- 
stitute, June 28 to July 8, Northampton, G. 
T. Fletcher. Martha’s Vineyard Summer 
Institute, July 12, Cottage City, Dr. W. H. 
Mowry. The Sauveur summer school of 
languages, July 5 to August 13, Amherst, 
Dr. L. Sauveur. 

Michiga n.—Kindergarten training 
school, July, Grand Rapids, Clara 
Wheeler. Petoskey Normal School and 
Business College, July, M. O. Graves. 


‘CHILDREN TERTHING.” 

Mks WINSLOW'S SOOTHIN« F 
be used for « hildren teething 
softens the gums, allavs 
and is the best remedy f 


+ SYRUP should always 
It soothes the child, 

all pain, cures wind colic 

or diarrhea. 25 cts.a bottle’ 


University of Michigan, July 7, August 18, 
Ann Arbor, J. H. Wade. Summer school 
of pedagogy and review, June 28 to August 
6, Benton Harbor, G. D. Edgcumbe. 

Nebraska.—Nebraska Normal College 
summer school, June 7, Wayne, J. M. Pite. 
Fremont Normal Institute, June 8, Fremont, 
W. H. Clemmons. 

New York.—School of expression, As- 
bury Park, F. T. Southwick. National 
summer school, July, Glens Falls, Sherman 
Williams. Summer school of the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, July 5 to 
August 13, New York University, New 
York, C. L. Bliss. 

New Jersey.—Berlitz school of languages, 
June 1 to August 27, Asbury Park, N. A. Joly. 

Ohio.—Ohio State University, June 21 to 
uly 17, Columbus. Pedagogical confer- 
ence, July 19--31, Columbus. American 
Normal College, June 8 to August 17, New 
Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania.—Pennsylvania summer 
school, July 12--30, Huntingdon, Professor 
W. E. Deatrick. Normal Chautauqua, E. 
Stroudsburg, July 5, G. P. Bible.  Phila- 
delphia summer school, July 6--30, Phila- 
delphia, D. C. Munroe. 

Texas.—Baylor University summer 
school, June 14 to August 6, Waco, W. H. 
Pool. 

Virginia.—Summer school of methods, 
June, Lynchburg, E. C. Glass. 

Wisconsin.—Summer school for physical 
training, July 6 to August 14, Milwaukee, 
W. A. Stecker, St. Louis, Mo. 

NEW ENGLAND, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Major Belden of Hyatt, principal of Til- 
den Hall Military Academy at West Leba- 
non, has issued a beautiful circular of 
thirty-two pages, which gives a detailed 
account of the course of study and the 
management of a model school of its kind 
in the hands of a skilled master. 

The board of education committee on 
music in Philadelphia has nominated 
Enoch W. Pearson of Nashua for super- 
visor of music in the public schools of the 
Quaker city at a salary of $2,500 a year. 
The action of the committee is equivalent 
to his election. Mr. Pearson has been for 
eight vears director of music in the pub- 
lic schools of Nashua, and supervisor of 
music in the New Hampshire state normal 
training schools. He is also vice-presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Music 
Teachers’ Association. 

President Tucker of Dartmouth College 
has been engaged to deliver six le« tures 
at Andover Theological Seminary on “So- 
cial Relations in a Democracy.” The 
trustees of the college have voted $50,000 
to build a new dormitory, with all modern 
improvements. 

The ninth annual reunion and banquet 
of the New Hampton Association of 
reachers and Students was held at the Re- 
vere house April 20. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. President Warren’s twenty- 
first annual report to the trustees of Bos- 
ton University gZives a concise and com- 


pendious statement of the affairs of the 
college for 1896. The corporation has lost. 


by death, three of its members: Mrs. 
Mary B. Claflin, Hon. Luman T. Tefts. and 
ex-Governor W. E. Russell. Charles C. 


The storms and winds of trouble and 
sickness assail the mariner on life's seas. 
He must be clear-headed and strong-bod- 
ied if he would successfully combat them. 

The man who works with his hands, and 
the man who works with his brains, must 
have a healthful, wholesome body, or he 
will fail. A blacksmith can’t do good 
work if he is weak and sick from impure 
blood, poor digestion and weak lungs, 
The lawyer cannot strongly plead his 
client’s cause if the brain is full of impur- 
ities and his nerves are racked by sleep- 
lessness and unrest. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
is a money maker because it puts body 
and brain in perfect trim for work. It 
makes stomach, liver, bowels and kidneys 
do their proper work. It helps the food 
to digest and supplies blood and nerves 
and brain with just the material each 
needs. Weak and nervous men and 
women become strong and vigorous with 
its use. For thirty years it has been 
recognized as the best of all tonics and 
blood makers. 

Nine-tenths of all the ills that human flesh is 
heir to are due to constipation. If people never 
became constipated, or promptly relieved that 
constipation by a resort to the right remedy, the 
doctors would starve to death. Headache, heart- 
burn, sour stomach, biliousness and a thousand 
other ills are due to constipation, and constipa- 
tion 1s pr ptlv and permanently cure d by Dr. 
Pierce's Pleasant Pellets One Pellet’’ is a 
gentle laxative and twoa mild cathartic. They 
never gripe and do not get you up at night. 
Druggists sell them. Nothing else is ‘just 


Bragdon of Lasell Seminary and Joshua 
Merrill of Boston were chosen to fill vacan- 
cies. The whole number of promotions 
has reached 3,486. The annual average for 
the last five vears is 216. Professor 
Frank R. Butler, from Baltimore, was 
elected professor of English literature in 
place of Professor D. Dorchester. 

Boston normal school of gymnastics, 
more familiarly known as the Mary 
Hemenway gymnasium, is to be removed 
to the Back Bay to occupy a room in Me- 
chanics’ building. 

The reception and breakfast given by 
the New England Wheaton Seminary Club 
at the Vendome, Boston, a few days ago 
ranks as an educational as well as a so- 
cial and club event, because it was the 
first public recognition of a decided change 
of policy in the management of this 
famous old school. Since its founding in 
i835, for Wheaton is one of our oldest in- 
stitutions of learning for girls, it has had 
at its head a line of noble and lovely 
women, but on the retirement of the pres- 
ent incumbent, at the close of the current 
school year, a man is to take the helm. 
The club therefore made its recent festivig 
ties the oceasion of a farewell to the prin- 
cipal so soon to leave, Miss A Ellen Stan- 
ton, and a welcome to the president-elect, 
the Rey. S. V. Cole, formerly of Taunton. 
The after-breakfast programme was a 
very full one, including a graceful wel- 
come from the president of the club, Miss 
Annie M. Kilham of Beverly; a speech by 
Dr. Plumb, president of the board of trus- 


3 SCHOOLS: 


Psychology and Pedagogy, 
Ancient Languages, 


Modern Languages, Teachers 


English Language and Lit., | * 
Mathematics and Sciences, yyy, 


HAUTAUQUA-==-1897. 


| Advantages of Chautauqua. 


recognizes unity from kinder 


represent the leading educational institutions. 


es, entertainments, concerts, do not 


Social Sciences, ta te e 

Sacred Literature, Chautauqua, the perfect anita 

Physical Education, und w 
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Fine Arts, Practical Arts. |. 


In session at Chau 


nce. 


Free State Summer School fo 


r New York State Teachers. 


J Laue trom ] hy for 

Speci a ut July ith f three weeks 

ee TF Rates: New York $10.00; Boston $16.00; Chicago $14.00 
otel and Cottages offer Roard and Lodgings at Reacanahla bP 
Fees Li Send for ( hoard and Lodgings at Reasonable Rates. Tuition 


cue to w. A. DUNCAN, Secy. 


Box 29, CHAUTAUQUA.N. Y, 


tees, introducing Mr. Cole; a response hy 
the latter: a tribute to “Our Benefactor 
Mrs. Wheaton,” by Mrs. Jeannie W. Lin 
coln: and another to “Our Trustees,” } 

Miss Stanton. Then Miss Julia Osgoo 
spoke of some of ‘“Wheaton’s Daughters” 
and Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, president o; 
the New York Wheaton Club, respond: 

in her usual clever and humorous fashio; 
for the sister club. Mrs. Creevy of New 
York, Judge Fox, Frank A. Hill, Mrs 
Julia Ward Howe, and Mrs. Alice Fre 

man-Palmer were among the _ oth 

speakers. 

The latter spoke in the most appreci 
tive way of the splendid work whi 
Wheaton has done in the past, and of t} 
grand possibilities still before this a: 
similar institutions,—the country colleg 
and the conservative seminaries and acad 
emies,—in the way of character buildi: 
and personal, individual work which cou! 
never be done by the great universities 
She thought that girl well equipped 
life who had been given sound healt! 
a love of good literature, friendship wit)! 
nature, and sympathy with the wor 
about her. But, above all, our gi) 
should be taught a sense of proportio 
“the power to see great things large ani 
little things small.’’ Mrs. Palmer co: 
gratulated her hearers on the fine tra 
tions of Wheaton, which she felt sur 
were to be maintained under the mn 
president. Mr. Hill spoke of the impo 
ance of the best secondary education. 

Although Wheaton is to have a man fo 
its president, it has, on the other hand 
innovation of the opposite sort in 
women lately elected to the board of tru 
tees, so the balance is maintained. 

DORCHESTER. The new Roger Cla; 
grammar schoolhouse was dedicated 
Patriots’ Day in the presence of a larg 
and notable audience. Mrs. Fifield p: 
sided and made the address of welcom: 
President Huggan of the school committ: 
delivered the principal address, and | 
sented the keys to E. T. Horne, prin 
of the school. Curtis Guild, Jr., Super 
tendent E. P. Seaver, Hon. Charles E. F 
som, and S. Austin Bassett wert 
among the speakers. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. This small co 
town has voted to buy two acres of gro 
for a new high school building site, 
some building sites in this town am 
the mountains cost almost as much as ft! 
average of land in Roxbury. The sc! 
appropriation has veen increased sev‘ 
thousand dollars, and a school supet 
tendent engaged at a salary of $1,200 

A committee was recently sent to 
state house to argue the question of 
lege taxation which the court has de« 
against the college. Jt is understood t} 
this committee will favor the plan | 
posed by John B. Gale, whereby the 
shall pay the college taxes to the 
which will relieve the college of the | 
den—a relief which the constitution ori 
nally provided for—and will remove 
the town the burden of cherishing the « 
lege, as it is called in technical langu 
But if that is to be the method emp! 
with respect to Williamstown, of co! 
its application must be made general 

The college has now another suit agai! 
the town to recover taxes paid under p! 
test. This time the taxes were levied um 
the infirmary, the athletic field, and 
tract of land on Park street. The suit ! 
been begun before the recent decision \ 
rendered by the supreme court in Ir‘ 
to the dwelling houses owned by the f 
ulty; but it will probably be contin 
The case will come up before the ! 
term of the superior court at Pittsfield 

In the death of Annie Noyes Smith, ™ 
of Frank W. Smith, late of the West! 
normal school, a rare and lovely sp 
passed from earth. Trained in the pu! 
schools of Massachusetts, and in the M 
sachusetts normal art school, she ¢ 


took up the work of art instruction in 
public schools. After teaching drawing 
several towns of Worcester county 


CATARRII CANNOT BE CURED 
with APPLICATIONS, as 
cannot reach the seat of the dist 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional 
ease, and in order to cure it you must 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
taken internally, and acts directly on I 
blood and mucous surfaces. Ha 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. 
was prescribed by one of the best phy 
cians in this country for years, and i 
regular prescription. It is composed 
the best tonics known, combined with 
best blood purifiers. acting directly on tl 


_ mucous surfaces. The perfect combin 


tion of the two ingredients is what pr 

duces such wonderful results in curi! 

catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, ‘ 
Sold by druggists, price 75 cents. 
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History for R eady Reference 
and Topical Reading, 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES 
By J.N. LARNED, £x-Pres. Am. Library As’sn, 
& Giving History on all Topics in the Exact 
Words of the Historians Themselves. 
This work is a New Departure in Book Making, 
as it fills a place hitherto wholly unoccupied. 
It gives History in the very language of its 
best “interpreters, and within easy reach of the 


reader, 
Its system of Ready Reference : and Cross Refer- 
ence is new and complete, and ws History in 


its petations as does no other w oa 

Italso presents History in its Literature, hence 
inits mest po ange rm, and with its sources 
clearly given. 


Quotations from over five thousand volumes 
make it equivalent, practically, to a library of very 
many volumes, or, as Bishop \V ‘ 


incent says, ** puts 
the history of the world on a single shelf.’ 
Itwilla r more questions in flistorvy,more 
authoritatively with greater excellence of liter- 
ary expression, with a greater economy of 


time, than an ther work inthe world. 
Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on 
easy Send for circular, giving fullin 


formation, 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 
The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


erved the state board of education for 
more than five years as instructor in the 
same subject in the Westfield normal 
school. Mrs. Smith kept up her activity 
to the last, and has left her impress on the 
schools of Grand Junction (Colo.), in 
which city she spent the last months of 
her life, and in whose educational mat- 
ters she took a lively interest in connec- 
tion with her husband’s’ work. She 
adapted her favorite course in drawing to 
the needs of the school, and she twice ad- 
dressed the teachers on the subject. Her 
work, seconded by the teachers, is now 
showing itself in increased interest in 

rawing, a tribute to her wisdom. By her 
beautiful Christian character, her refined 
tastes, and her friendly and helpful spirit 
she drew and held a large circle of friends, 
ind that in a simpie and unostentatious 
way. She lies at rest in Worcester, her 
old Eastern home. 

NORTH ADAMS. Miss Cora E. Lom- 
bard, one of the best and most respected 
teachers of the public schools, has resigned 
to accept a position as teacher at Reading. 
Miss Lombard has taught in the high 
school for six years, and her resignation 
is much regretted. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Ex-Mayor William R. 
Grace proposes to establish in this city a 

ienificent institution devoted to the 

ractical education of young women, to 
ear the name of “Grace Institute of the 
City of New York.” The charter is 
rrunted free of taxation up to $2,000,000. 
lhe following is a section of the bill: — 
It is hereby empowered to furnish 
yvomen and girls instruction in such of the 
trades and occupations in which women 
re or may be employed, as well as in such 
inches of domestic arts and sciences and 
seful and practical knowledge as may 
om time to time be decided upon by the 
tees, and to afford such protection, in- 
ction, and assistance to young women 

» the end that they may become useful 

nd virtuous citizens.” 

\ir. Grace is a Roman Catholic, but the 

titute which he will found will be prac- 

y non-sectarian in character. How- 

r, it will probably be in the immediate 
rge of nunsof the Roman Catholic 
rch, and they will teach in as many de- 
ments as possibile. 

The New York alumnae of Mount Hol- 

ke College announce contributions to 

nstitution to the amount of $100,000. 

» Students’ Club in New York recently 
a meeting in memory of the lamented 
Drummond. One of the 

kers paid the tollowing tribute to his 


There is no man in the present century 
xercised so widespread influence for 
| over the students. He was too large 


A little more care 


oper use of disinfect- 
ts will ra ) much to preserve 
children | prevent the 
ing of the chor r to 


~ 


of ome infectious 


\mericen & t Continestal ° ‘Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 


2 th St., New York ¢ 


Ww HEN meine with advertisers in 
this paper, please mention the Journal. 


a man to confine himself and his work to 
his own alma mater in Edinburgh, but ex- 
tended his successful efforts for the better- 
ment of students to all parts of the world.” 

BUFFALO. Within the last six years 
chairs of pedagogy have been established 
in many prominent universities of the 
United States, and the University of 
Buffalo has taken a very important step 
toward supplying that need by incorporat- 
ing a school of pedagogy as one of its de- 
partments. As a professional school it 
ranks on an equality with its other depart- 
ments of law, medicine, dentistry, and 
pharmacy. 

VASSAR COLLEGE. Miss Maria Mit- 
chell was professor of astronomy in this 
college for twenty-three years. The ob- 
servatory, of which she had charge, has 
been improved from year to year. The 
courses in astronomy extend through two 
years and a half, and are very thorough. 

MOUNT VERNON. The budget of the 
board of education for school expenses for 
the ensuing year calls for $92,343. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The Humboldt school will 
hereafter be known as the Bernhard Moos 
school. Heretofore there have been two 
Humboldt schools. There is another Moos 
school, hence the double name to this 
school. Mr. Moos was a weamiy cigar 
manufacturer and a benefactor of the pub- 
lic library. Ormington Lunt, who re- 
cently died at Evanston, was a native of 
Maine, and came to Chicago in 1840. He 
devoted nearly sixty years to educational 
work in Chicago and _ vicinity.——The 
Graham school has had a serious excite- 
ment, owing to the illness of Amy Olson of 


smallpox. Principal William E. Watt is 
taking heroic measures to prevent the 
spread of the contagion.——Dr. John M. 


Gregory, first regent of the University of 
illinois, was given an elaborate dinner 
party at the Union League Club recently. 
Dr. Gregory was regent for fifteen years 

There is consternation among the 
friends of the University of lilinois over 
the defaleation of the treasurer, C. W. 
Spalding, by which there seems to be a 
loss of between $140,000 and $800,000, esti- 
mates differing to this extent. A com- 
pulsory education bill has passed the sen- 
ate which seems to be very generally ac- 
cepted by all educational, religious, and 
political leaders, 

CHICAGO, Gooa Friday was a school 
holiday. Arbor bay was very generally 
observed April 20. W. E. Wait is presi- 
dent of the Chicago Institute of Education 
once more. This is a very practical educa- 
tional association.——The city authorities 
are agitated over tne amount of water 
which should be provided for drinking pur- 
poses. Mr. Wolf of the board 
says ‘“‘three-eighths of a quart,” whereat 
every boy inthe city said “whew.” 
Gabriel Katzenberger, music director of the 
city schools, recently gave a brilliant con- 
cert in Steinway hall in honor of the 
school officials. It is ‘spring water” the 
children of Chicago demand. Cook 
County High School Association held its 
spring meeting at the West Division high 
school on the 18th. The Chicago Uni- 
versity and the Ann Arbor debate is down 
for April 29 Excitement over the pen- 
sion law has abated.- Frank Brothers, 
corner of Monroe and State streets, offer a 
fifty days’ trip in Europe to the seven most 
popular teachers in the city, Hattie Gerber 
of the Garfield, M. C. Duffin, Jones, Anna 
McNulty, Dore, Hedwig Ott, Burr, J. F. 
Peacock, Sumner, Fannie Ottenheimer, 
Harrison, F. Stapleton, Montefiore, were 
the seven in lead early in the contest. 

Bird day has certainly captured Illinois 
It has been quite generally celebrated this 
years. Evanston made much of it. Thus 
does " good work begun by Superintend- 
ent C. A. Babcock of Oil City in 1895 go on 
from plete to conquer. Governol 
Tanner appointed April 20 for Arbo Day 
The appointment came a little late, and 
the day was a little early. 


INDIANA. 


school 


State 1 , ROBERT J. ALEY, Bi n 
Superintendent David K. Goss has been 
re-elected as superintendent of the Indian- 
apolis schools. His re-election was rit hly 
These schools under his direc- 
tion have retained their high degree of ex 
cellence and in many 
marked improvement. 
The compulsory school law, 
with the next 
for the employment of 
cers to enforce the law. Recent investi- 
sation revealed the fact that no less than 


deserved. 


respects show 


eginning 
school yea provide ~ 
160 truant offi 
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Teachers Wanted!" Cation, Suite 


rium Building, Chicago, 4,000 positions tilled. 


250,000 children in the state in a total 
school enumeration of 798,917 were not 
enrolled at the schools, and of those that 
were enrolled some 137,000 were absent 
every day. 

The new catalogue of Rose Polytechnic 
shows the usual strength and progress of 
the institution. Rose sustains a very high 
standard and reputation among tecnnical 
schools. For the past year her faculty 
numbered twenty-two, and there were 109 
students in the school. 

Mary E. Ahern, a well-known teacher, 
and ex-state librarian, has been appointed 
editor of the public libraries of Chicago. 

IOWA. 

The Iowa state normal school wiil hold 
asummer session of from four to six 
weeks, beginning Monday, June 21, 1897. 


KANSAS. 
State Editor, M. L. FIELDS, Topeka. 

There are in the state 9,213 districts, 
employing 4,424 male teachers, at an aver- 
age salary of $40.54 per month, and 7,484 
females, at an average salary of $33.47 per 
month. These 11,908 teachers instruct 
wic,.e5 White and 5,482 colored children, 
an average of thirty-two pupils for each 
teacher. 

The average age of teachers receiving 
certificates is twenty-two years. The 
number of teachers employed, who hold 
state certificates or are normal school 
graduates, is 191. These two facts show 
that teaching is not a profession in Kan- 
sas. 

The estimated value of school property 
in the state is $10,609,697. The amount 
received for school purposes in 1896 was 
$4,047,891.90. The greater part of this is 
raised by taxation, each district taxing 
itself to support its own school. The 
vreatest average levy is in Sherman 
county, Which is 16.89 mills, and the small- 
est average levy is in Osage county, which 
is 

Th he course of study for the public school 
of the state,prepared by Edmund Stanley, 
J. E. Klock, W. Davidson, D. F. Shirk, 
A. R. Taylor, and Mrs. N. L. Anderson- 
Hogue, was put into the hands of the 
teachers at the last State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 

What we lack in a perfected system is 
more than counterbalanced by one of the 
most enthusiastic corps of teachers in the 
jand. 

The text-book law enacted by the recent 
legislature provides for a text-book com- 
mission consisting of eight members ap- 
pointed by the governor. This commis- 
sion is to meet in 1opeka May 38 to select 
text-books which shall be used in the 


schools. 
PACIFIC STATES. 
@TAH. 
State kad , W. TIBBALS, Salt Lake City. 


Professor J. E. Talmage has resigned 
the presidency of the State University, and 
Professor J. T. Kingsbury has been ap- 
pointed to the position. 

On Wednesday evening, April 7, in re- 
sponse to a cail issued by the governor, 
a large number of influential citizens met 
at the Knutsford hotel to take definite 
action towards securing the meeting of the 
National Educational Association in Salt 
Lake City in 1898. There was consider- 
able enthusiasm manifested, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to take the matter 
in charge. The committee consists of 
Governor Wells, J. R. Park, state super- 
intendent, Professor J. E. Talmage, Super- 
intendent J. F. Millspaugh, John E. Dooley, 
George M. Cannon, and George M. Scott. 
Headquarters will be opened in Mil- 
waukee., 

The board of education of Ogden has 
proposed bonds to the amount of $15,000 to 
make up the deficiency caused by refund- 
ing the illegal tax. 

The course of public lectures given by 
the members of the faculty of the State 
Mniversity is proving very popular. 
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Dialogues, Speakers for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free, 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, LIL 
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Michigan Southern Ry. 


TO THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


to be held in 


MILWAUKEE, 


July 6--9, 1897. 


Tickets by this popular 
route will be sold at. . 


HALF RATES 


Plus $2.00 membership fee. 


Send for copy of new folder, telling about 
the trains, route, etc ; also for 48-page 
illustrated, descriptive book of Lake Chau- 
tauqua and its famous Assembly, which 
point holders of tickets via this route will 
be permitted to visit returning. 
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CLEVELAND, O. 
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INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL 


NOT A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
and a child can run tt with 
five minutes’ attention aday. We won 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FATR, 
and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. Ourlarge catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you 8100 worth of practical infor 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
is in the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, etc., 
Je. N. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter 
ested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you “ The 
Kicycle: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and § illustrations, worth B5 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 860. Delaware City, Del. 


{Established 44 Years 
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MARTHA'S VINEYARD SUMMER IN- 
STITUTE. 

Twenty years of vigorous life places a sum- 
mer school beyond the range of experiment,and 
a list of more than 10,000 students from every 
state in the union is a clientele which makes 
for permanence as well as glory. Messrs. 
William A. Mowry of Hyde Park and A. W. 
Edson of Worcester, the managers, deserve 
all the success they have won, and all the 
commendation they receive. The claim to 
being the oldest, the largest, and the broadest 
summer school for teachers is probably borne 
out by the facts. The location is delightful, 
healthful, and restful. The attendance for 
1896 was 725 from forty states, territories, 
and provinces. The session this year is from 
July 12 to 30, while the departments of ora- 
tory, drawing, and vocal music continue to 
August 6, and the academic department to 
August 13. In the faculty are thirty scholarly 
and popular men and women, to be associated 
with whom is as profitable as it is delightful. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER 
SCHOOLS. 


The growth of the classes at Chautauqua 
has been characterized since the beginning in 
1874, both by an increasing number of courses 
and at the same time a more thorough organi- 
zation into departments, until for the season 
of 1897 instruction will be offered in twelve 
schools, with an aggregate of over 100 courses, 
in charge of ateaching staff of seventy in- 
structors from Johns Hopkins, Yale, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, ‘Teachers’ College, New 
York, the University of Michigan, Northwest- 
ern University, the University of Indiana, and 
other important institutions. 

The School of Pedagogy will be under the 
immediate charge of President W. L. Hervey 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
Fourteen courses will be offered, grouped in 
such a way as to meet the special needs of 
kindergartners, teachers in all grades. Sup- 
erintendents, normal, and training school 
teachers will be offered the privilege of attend- 
ing all the courses for observation and the 
study of methods. Professor Hervey and 
Professor W. L. Bryan of the University of 
Indiana will conduct an important. course in 
psychology and child study. The kindergarten 
courses designed for advanced kindergartners 
will be under the joint charge of Professor 
Hervey and of Miss Frances E. Newton, with 
a corps of trained assistants from the Chicago 
Kindergarten College. A model kindergarten 
will serve as an observation school. Impor- 
tant courses will also be offered in general 
pedagogy, primary teaching, geography, his- 
tory, reading, and mathematics, English liter- 
ature and composition, nature study, ete. 

The New York state department of educa- 
tion will maintain a training school for teach- 
ers of the state who will receive instruction 
and the rights of citizenship at Chautauqua 
during the session of the school without charge. 

All the religious forces at Chautauqua will 
be correlated with the School of Pedagogy. 

The classroom work in pedagogy will be 
supplemented by lecture courses by President 
G. Stanley Hall, President William DeWitt 
Ilyde, Professor W. L. Bryan, Professor 
Franklin T. Baker, and others. 

The courses in English language and litera- 
ture, in modern and classical languages, in 
mathematics and natural science, the social 
sciences, music, fine arts, expression, and 
physical education are fully described in a 
handsome thirty-two page catalogue which 
has just been issued by the Chautauqua as- 
sembly. 

The summer student at Chautauqua has not 
only the advantage of personal contact with 
leading instructors, but enjoys also the privi- 
lege of hearing some of the best known men 
and women of the age,—persons who play im- 
portant roles in various departments of con- 
temporary life. Agreeable social intercourse 
is afforded by the distribution of the students 
in small groups in several hundred cottages 
and by means of various social clubs organized 
on the basis of congenial tastes, 

The physical side of education is duly em- 
phasized in a large and thoroughly organized 
school under the charge of Doctors W. G. 
Anderson and Jay W. Seaver of the Yale Uni- 
versity gymnasium. Among those who are en- 
gaged for the popular programme are Mr. 
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George W. Cable, Professor Herbert B. 
Adams of Johns Hopkins, Mr. Jacob A. Riis, 
President William RK. Harper, Mrs. Maud 
Ballington Booth, Professor Graham Taylor, 
Hon. John Temple Graves, Bishop C. C. 
McCabe, Professor Charles R. Henderson, 
Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., Dr. James C. Mac- 
Kenzie, Bishop John H. Vincent, Dr. J. M. 
Buckley. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


The Berlitz Summer School of Languages, 
under the management of Professor Paul 
Rogez, assisted by superior native teachers, 
will have its chief centre at Eureka Springs, 
Ark., with several branch sessions in the prin- 
cipal American and European cities. D. M. 
Anderson of Eureka Springs is president. The 
first home of the International Teachers’ Ilome 
Association has been in operation at this point 
the past year. Eureka Springs is an ideal 
location for summer life, and Berlitz method 
has demonstrated its peculiar adaptation, es- 
pecially to the teaching of a working use of 
the language in short school sessions. The 
session will continue from July 5 to August 7. 
Application may be made to Berlitz & Co., 
1,122 Broadway, New York City. 


THE ZOO. 


Tess, the Chimpanzee, seems to realize the 
importance of having been named at last. ‘The 
giant baboon which has just been imported is 
attracting a great deal of attention. One of 
his species has not been seen in this country 
for a number of years. The baby foxes are 
also a source of much interest. Joe, the 
orang outang, is getting along finely. His 
drooping spirits have been much revived at 
hearing of the speedy return from Hamburg 
of one of the Edwards brothers, his masters, 
with three chimpanzees and a real live gorilla. 


This is the time for spring changes, and, 
like all the others, the ‘“‘Wabash”’ will soon 
be trying to make improvements in train 
service. In the meantime, the old favor- 
ite through cars from Boston to Chicago 
and St. Louis will continue to run. 
Newly-wedded couples (and others), please 
note that these cars run via Niagara Falls. 
Apply to the New England agency, 292 
Washington street, Boston, for detailed in- 
formation, maps, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Although President Eliot’s request for 
$10,000,000 additional donations to Har- 
vard was made several days ago, the 
amount has not yet been sent in. This 
shows how hard times are.—Kansas City 
Journal. 


The Manual of the Southern Teachers’ 
Bureau, Louisville, Ky., explains several plans 
of registering and locating teachers, and con- 
tains a complete story of college days. The 
scene of the story is laid principally in one 
of the northern educational centres. The 
book will be sent to any address for ten cents 
(silver or stamps). Address Rev. O. M. Sut- 
ton, Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Spacerayt—‘Robert Burns was all right 
in his day, but I think he’s a back number 
now.” 

Stubb Penn—‘‘Do you?” 

Spacerayt—‘‘Yes. Take the lines:— 
‘The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 

Gang aft agley.’ 
Think of a Seotch dialect poet writing a 
sentence of that length, with only three 
words of Scotch in it!’’—Puck. 

Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 

Johnny, having arrived at his eighth 
birthday, thought it would be real nice to 
write a letter to his papa, and this is the 
way he began: ‘“‘My dear Papa—Whenever 
| am tempted to do wrong I think of you 
and say: ‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’ ” 


Are you a firm advocate of vertical writ- 
ing? If you have not yet adopted it, you 
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orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 

Aaeneu Dent... N. BE. PUR. CO., 


3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


1897. 
The Popular 


MONON ROUT 


is the best line from 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, 


AND 
ALI POINTS SOUTE. 


N A MILWAUKEE, 


ONLY LINE TO THE 
FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS, 


West Baden and 
French Lick Springs. 


FRANK J. REED, G.P.A., 
CHICAGO. 


RU 
LOOKINC UP 


YOuR 


VACATION TRIP? 


IF SO SEND 2°STANP FOR OF 


c 
Excursiott® 
Fy Watson GPAcr. 


iTcHaurs RR. 
Boston Mass. 


No. ist Reader Grade. 


2, sop’s Fables.—1. 

3. Aésop’s Fables.—2. 

11. Selections from A‘sop.—t. 
12. Selections from Atsop.—2. 
73. Story of the Buds. 

74. What Annie Saw. 


and Reader Grade. 

1. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—tr. 

4. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—2. 

7. Little Red Riding Hood. 

8. Jack and the Beanstalk. 

g. Story of Bryant. 
13. Selections from Grimm.—t1. 
14. Selections from Grimm.—2. 
20. Stories from Garden and Field, — I. 
21. Stories from Garden and Field. 11. 
25. Story of Columbus. 
26. Story of Israel Putnam. 
27. Story of William Penn. 
28. Story of Washington. 
29. Story of Franklin. 
30. Story of Webster. 
31. Story of Lincoln. 
35. Story of Lowell. 
36. Story of Tennyson. 

2. Story of Whittier. 
43. Story of Cooper. 
44. Story of Fulton. 
45. Story of the Pilgrims. 
46. Story of the Boston Tea Party. 
48. Story of Eli Whitney. 
60. Story of Edison. 
61. Story of Hawthorne. 

2. Story of S. F. B. Morse. 
63. Story of Louisa M. Alcott. 
64. Story of James Watt. 
68. Story of the Norsemen. 

69. Puss in Boots. 

70. Story of Stevenson. 

71. Story of Irving. 

72. Story of Pocahontas, 


Address, Depurtment E, 


5 cts. _CLASSICS.—5 cts. 


The children ought to bless the spirit that prompted the getting up of such books, 
MASON 5S. STONE, State Supt. of Education, Vt. 


No. Reader Grade. 

15. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. (Irving.) 
16. Rip Van Winkle, Etc. (Irving. ) 
17. Phili> of Pokanoket, Etc. (Irving.) 
18. The Voyage, Etc. (Irving.) 

22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. 

23. Hawthorne’s Three Golden App'es. 
24. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 

32. King of the Golden River. ( Ruskin.) 
33. The Chimera. (Ilawthorne.) 

34. Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne. ) 
41. Evangeline. (Longfellow.) 

47. Rab and His Friends. 

50. Christmas Eve, Etc. (Irving.) 


4th Reader Grade. 


5. Story of Macbeth. 

19. The Deserted Village. (Goldsmith.) 
37. Othello, Etc. (Lamb.) , 
38. The Tempest, Etc. (Lamb.) 

39. We Are Seven, Ete. (Wordsworth.) 
40. Ancient Mariner. (Coleridge.) 

54. Pied Piper of Hamelin. (Browning. ) 
55. John Gilpin, Etc. (Cowper.) 

56. The Elegy, Etc. (Gray.) 
65. Sir Roger De Coverley. 


66. Declaration of Independence. 
67. Thanatopsis and Other Poems. (Bryant. ) 
5th Reader Grade. 
6. Lays of Ancient Rome.—1. 


10. Enoch Arden. (Tennyson.) 
49. L’Allegro and Other Poems. (Milton.) 
51. As You Like It. (Shakespeare. ) 
2. Merchant of Venice. (Shakespeare. ) 
53. Henry the Eighth. (Shakespeare. ) 
57. Lady of the Lake. Canto J. 
58. Lady of the Lake. Canto //. 
59. Lady ofthe Lake. Canto ///. 

Order by number. 

Each number contains about 32 pages of 
choice Illustrated Literature bound in strong 


manilla covers. Price, 5 cents a copy, 60 cents 
a dozen, postpaid. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Aut Publisher. Price. 
Bates. Longmans, Green, & Co.,N. Y. $1.50 
The Procession of the Flowers Higginson. big “6 1.25 
Crosse. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. — 
Analytic Geometry, Plane and Solid.................. Bailey & Woods. Ginn & Co., Boston. 2.15 
A Short History of Education ...............ccceceees Payne. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 5 
GRO WED OW, Abbott. J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1.00 
The Evolution of the Constitution of the United F 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns.... George [Ed.| D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 30 
Congregationalists in America..................00-006 Dunning. Pilgrim Press, Boston. a 
Bellamy. G. P. Putnams Sons, N. Y. 10 
The King, the Knave, and the Donkey................ Damon. T. S. Denison, Chicago, 25 
Champions of Farmer. Eaton & Mains, N. Y. 


The Parson (meeting Johnny, who is 
just returning from a bath)—Johnny, can 
you tell me where little boys who bathe 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS Ss jay ° 

Members of Executive Committee—A. E. WINSHIP, os, mr. come Rong 
Boston, President ;"W.G.SMirH, Minneapolis, Secre- | Me and I’ll show yer. 


tary; G. P. BRowN, Bloomington, Treasurer; JOHN —Child Study Monthly. 
MACDONALD, Topeka, Kan. ; ALBERT SCHAEFFER, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


WHAT a mass of work you have here, isa common remark of those who visit our offiee about this 
time. At two or three desks clerks are comparing requirements with qualifications to get 
together the cards of candidates who are possibilities for each place; here a superintendent is explainin 

just what is eres of a new teacher; there a principal anda candidate who have met by appointmen 

are discussing the situation to see if it fs really a fit; in rushes a man from the West who has stopped over 
between trains, and wants to know on whom he can meet on his way back to the 
the jump if we can suggest a candidate SYSTEM Pacific coast; while meantime candidates 
come in to register, or for a personal interview; so that to keep everything running, and runnin nt 
seems to the stranger very much like riding a dozen horses at once A Barnum’s circus. But after all it is 
simple enough; every kind of work has its special time, and place, and method, and we never let ourselves 
get hurried, even when there isa crowd here. First come first served, and just as carefully served if a 


dozen are waiting. Some time when you are going through Syracuse, 
drop off for a traiu, and see what system...... AC Cc M PLI S H ES 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1° Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 

Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions | 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


MERICAN : : ’ Introduces to Colleges 
RICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
an CNN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Funton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


you should write to the 


Lancaster. 

Pa Post-office. ° 
American Journal ot Education..St. Louis, Mo. Teachers ’ Agencies. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 9 9 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. CHERMERHORN’S Teachers Agency 
Boston, Mass. Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Educational Journal ............. Toronto, Can, 

Educational ew York, N. Y. 

Florida School Exponent......... pa ert ber 3 East 14th St., New York. 
Indiana School Journal........... Indianapolis, Ind. 

Interstate Review. ..........s.s0+ Danville, Il. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
lowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, Lowa. 

Journal of Education............. Boston, Mass. | OF RELIABLE 

Journal of Pedagogy Binghamton, American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Kindergarten News............... Springfield, Mass. | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. | Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
Des Moines, Ia. | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
Missouri‘School Journal,..... ...Jefferson City, Mo. | and renting of school property. 

Northwestern Journal of Education.. Lincoln, Neb. Established 1880. 

Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
Pacitic Educational Journal......San Francisco, Cal. | 150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth a 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. w NEW YORK CITY. 

Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 

Public School Journal............ Ill. 

School Education........... rr Minn. | The New York Educational Bureau 
School Review............ -Chicago, | Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
School Journal ...........s+eee0es New York, N.Y. | positions filted in thirty States. 

Southern Lexington, Ky. | Teachers waited now, 

Teachers’ Institute. .............. New York, N.Y. | Form for stamp. 

New York, N.Y. & | Send full particulars to 

Texas School Journal............. Austin, Texas. H. 8. KELLOGG, 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 


|The South and West 


Offer best inducements to ambitious teachers. 

Those desiring positions in this field, and wanting 
aid of a reliable and well established Teachers’ 
Agency, will find it to thejy interest to write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, 
(FIFTH YEAR,) 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


4 At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


* rhe GRAND UNION HOTELS 
7 Fourth Ave. 4ist and 42d Sts.. nai 
@ Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. _Southwes'ern Teachers’ Agency, 


} Central for shopping and theatres. } Cumb. Pres. Bldg,. 
- Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. . AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


e 
An Ideal Vacation for Teachers. 

HEN the American Institute of Instruction meets in Montreal, Can., next July, an unusual 
opportunity for spending a most delightful summer outing will be offered—Montreal being 
the chief city of British North America, situated on an island in the St. Lawrence River, with ‘its 
‘arming surroundings and the delightful contrasts of ancient and modern architecture, which 
onspire to render it a place of rare interest. From Montreal short trips can be made to the far- 
famed Saguenay River, with opportunities for visiting the ancient and historic City of Quebec en 
ite. The Thousand Islands, on the River St. Lawrence, and the Lachine Rapids, only a few 
miles outside the City of Montreal, are also easy of access; but by far the best will be the oppor- 

ity for a quiet rest of a month or fortnight among the beautiful green hills of Vermont. 


THE CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD 


Is the popular Short Line from all points in New England to Montreal, running three 
Express Trains daily, with new Vestibuled, Wagner Buffet Parlor and Sleeping Cars, 
through without change. 

The Green Mountain Route surpasses all others in the variety of Mountain, 
River, and Valley Scenery through which it passes. 

EXCURSION TICKETS will be on sale at all the principal railroad stations in New England at half 
rufes. Be sure your tickets read VIA WHITE RIVER JUNCTION and THE CENTRAL VERMONT LINE. 
Send for the new book Summer Vacations in Vermont, which will be issued May ist. Inclose five cents in 
stunps, or for further information call on or address T. H. HANLEY, New England Passenger Agent, 

Ss. W. CUMMINGS, General Passenger Agent, 260 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS, 


ST. ALBANS, VT. eow 
* Sunset Route ana 


To CALIFORNIA via Sunset Limited.”’ 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 
Finest Train in the World. 


Beginning Nov. oth, 1896, the famous ‘“ SUNSET LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, making the time from 


Boston to Galifornia in 44 Days, “°ssictsrez 


Superb Equipment. 
Dining Car Service. 
in addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 
Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 
lickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus- 
tralia, and Round the World. 
or circulars and information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G.T. M., } 349 Broadway, or 
L. H. NUTTING, E. P.A., 1 Battery Place New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Blidg., Denver. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth S8t., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


a C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 
WANTED : 
+ The name and address of every teacher in New England (especially 


in Mass.) who is a normal graduate, successful, under 35, and getting 
less than $600. We can place all the teachers we can find who meet these requiremer ts. 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
s 18th year. Favorably known 
to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 


applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 


FF PUCATIONAL EXCHANC 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


CONTINENTAL—PROGRESSIVE—NEW-IDEAL—ENERGETIC, 


Representatives in all Sections of the Country. 


TTHE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ARE: It is new; 
it is well organized; it has a large number of 
the best teachers; it has means of knowing the 
best positions; it is energetic; it is continental; it 
recommends ; it is influential. 
BALL & KINGSLEY, Managers, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Special terms the next 60 days. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with 2. 2 Se Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with schoo! officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


tht Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver, Colo. 


Address 
Kittredge Building. 


with successful experience or special preparation for 
- teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 
formation concerning the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, and learn what we are 


doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States. Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


W have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Ins hip ; in every part of the country. 


Teachers’ | 
Agency. eastern ce, 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season — several times as many vacancies as 
members. We must have more members. Several plans: Two plans give free registration; one plan @UAR- 
ANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. Ten cents, silver or stamps (the regular price is 25 cts.), 
pays for a 100-page book, explaining the different plans, and containing a complete $500 Prize Story, a true 
and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers for recommending teachers. Address 


Rev. Dr. O. M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres’t and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. ; 


Ww 
SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
3 East 14th St., 
New York. 


AND 
| RTEN SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


Send for new Catalogue. 


the Teachers’ Exchange 


OF BOSTON 
Selects superior Teachers for Employers. 
V. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 


FREE. 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
2 OURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 


subscription free. 
N GLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


T. 
Telephone, “ Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. 8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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SILVER, BURDETT COMPANY, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


t OR SKETCHING, 
USE OUR 


Drawing Pencils. 
They will please you. 


The SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT 


IS ALSO INDISPENSABLE. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 KE. 19th St. 


O You Want the Best 


WATER COLORS ? 
GET THE 


Bradley Standard. 


From the six Standards and two Grays you 
can make any color you want. 

Send for our Catalogue of Drawing Appa- 
+ ratus, Kindergarten Material, and School Aids. 


Price per Box, postpaid, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEw YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High Schools and Evenivg schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION, B.S., 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence, - ; . f 

A “parallel course” is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
ciples involved, These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 
schools and evening schools all over the country. ae : 

R. H. Tuursvron, A. M., LL. D., Doc. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, and the whole 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” 

Price; %1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St., 646 Washington St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Publishers. 
OA KOEHLER FORBIGN BOOKS, SCHOOL PENS 
ence SPENCERIAN 


Standard American and English Brands of 


(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Lsoston, Mass. 


Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to _ AW 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 1 College 
Educational Publishers, 
WSPENCERIAN.\ Vertical 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. valid = ertica 
write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BosTon. 
PERRY & CO. 
C ti M th d (For use in schools . 
or ina e 0 and self-study.) 107 on Rib 
Spanish, In 20 Lessons. 
French Cloth: - FERRY 
English, Each, $1.50. 137 Falcon 
, French, specimen copies of Books I. and IL, (18 a 
essons), 50 cents. Other text and imported SPAN-| Ss; les and prices s« o teachers ppl i . 
ISH BOOKS. Send 5 cts. for éehalonue. amples and pri ap teachers on application if the 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: R. Db. name of the school is given. 
CorTINA, Prin. Originator of the adaptation of the 
Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
St., New York. 450 Broome Street, - New York, N. Y. 


i All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and 
J, Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported photographs. 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


352 Washington 8t., 
nosion, (Pierce & Co. 


Ti prompiness 
is a desideratum eon: American Revo- 
ution. 


and if low prices Bp com of 


The Literary History of 


are a considera can History in Cornell University, and autho: 


of “A History of American Literature Dur- 
” 


ing the Colonial Time,” etc. Two volumes 
sold separately. Svo, each, $3.00. 


tion, send for any 
Schoolbook de 
Sired or any trans 


or any di 
i) 
i) 


Vol. I., 1763-1776. Now ready. 
Vol. II., 1776-1783. Nearly ready. 


“This work is the result of an altogether new ani 
original tieatment of the American Revolution. In th: 
present work, for the first time in a systematic and con, 
plete way, is set forth the inward history of our revoly 
tion—the history of its ideas, its spiritual moods, its pus 
sions, as these uttered themselves at the time in the 
writings of the two parties of Americans who either pro 
moted or resisted that great movement.” 


A History of American 
Literature During the 
Colonial Time. 


By Moses Coir TYLER, Professor of American 
History, Cornell University. New edition, 
revised. Two volumes, sold separately. vo, 
each, $2.50. 


Vol. I., 1607-1676. Vol. II., 1676-1765. 


“It is not so much the history of a special develop 
ment of literature, as a series of profound and brilliant 
studies on the character and genius of a people of whom 
that literature was the natural product. The work 
betrays acute philosophical insight, a rare power of lis 
torical research, and a cultivated literary habit, which 
was, perhaps, noless essential than the two former co: 
ditions to its suecessful accomplishment.” —Gkonct 
RIPLeY, in The Tribune. 


tionary to Hinds 
aZooper 
Tustitute, Dew 


York Zity 


Delivery point. Com- 
plete alphabetical catalogue /ree, of 
secondhand and new schoolbooks of 
all publishers, if you mention this ad. 


Educational Institutions. 
_COLLEGES. sd | Cicero and His Friends. 


POSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools ing 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w A Study of Roman Society in the lime of 
Cesar. By Gaston Boissier, of the French 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. Academy. Translated, with an index and 


(PUE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. A table of contents, by Adnah David Jon 
Course for of Music in 5. 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. : os soissier’s brilliant work is an excellent, as it is 4 
_ Pupils prepared for a degree in the American aetithidal: inteotaction to the polities of the period ol 
College of Musicians. Cicero and Cwsar.”’— London Saturday Review. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 


AM’S SO 
48 for the advancement of art education, and train- G. 7. PUTN NS, 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the|27 & 290 West 23d St.,- New York. 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
BARTLETT, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, _ w A. G. BoypEN, A. M. and 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. Maintenance. 


For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


A Study in 
School Supervisio 


Principal, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WersTFIELD, MAss. BY 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP N, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircunurG, MAss. 
JouN G. THOMPSON, Principal. |} A READY REFERENCE BOOK for Stu- 
: --—- dents of Educational Problems, Teachers, 
School Boards, County, City, and Stats 
A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu Superintendents Professors of Pedagogy, 
4% dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted “olle 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in and Presidents of Colleges. 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Somerset Street. Roston 


OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always suppiiea| New England Publishing Co., 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS” AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Bostor 


HENRY C. FELLOW, Ph.D., 


(Assist. State Supt., Kansas.) 


Price, $1.00, postage paid 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools ot all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, model 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, «coc. 


Washington School Collections 
Winerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Auimals, at less th: 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocke 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN HOWERELE, 
eow 261 17th N. W., Washington D. ©. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

, Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

te" SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA'S VINE YARD, Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


A Month’s Vacation Free 


To the ten teachers o1 advanced 


a complete system of Physical Training and 
Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 


students who best answer the questions contained in our 


PRIZE CONTEST in either the French, German, 
we will tors or Italian lessons of the MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM 
a S vacation, during the coming summer, with liberal 
Your holiday expenditure saved in this way. 
and address, will belne a 'f a language required. A postal card, giving your name, 
fitst ont of lemons TEA: 1 tree details of the plan, and a sample section containing the 
sons. us offer open to teachers or advanced students only. ‘ 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHINC CO., Boston, Mass. 


W d . The name and address 
ante * of any teacher in the 
United States or Canadas who is willing to make 
an effort to secure one or more new subscribers 
to the American Primary TrEacner — the most 
popular $1.00 monthly published for primar) 
teachers—and the Journat or Epucation. No 
experience in canvassing, or expenditure of 
money, required. We pay liberal commissions 
in cash, or premiums if preferred. Send name 
and address on postal card, and receive full par- 
ticulars by return mail. 


Address as follows : 


BUSINESS MANAGER, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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